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CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION.” 


agave 2 HOME 
aNb ON Ee FARM. 


This is our 


CEMENT BOOK 


Just Published 
FREE To Every Farmer 


We want every farmer and cement worker to send for 
this new edition of our Cement Book, 
“Concrete Construction about the Home and oa the Farm.” 


It is larger and better than any previous edition, and it de- 
scribes and illustrates many new ways of using concrete. 
There are 160 pages and over 150 illustrations. The directions 
for making cement structures are given in plain language that 
everyone can understand, with tables showing the exact 
amount of material required for the work 
in hand. 

Send for this book now and get the benefit 
of many new ideas for this year’s work. 

When you build, do not forget 
that ATLAS Portland Cement makes / 
the best concrete and that the U. S. 
Government bought ATLAS for the 5 

Canal. 


Panama 
chpee, aatebeAtee, 
TheATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
Dept. 28, 30 Broad Street, New York 
Sey et ee aetk 


PYBLISHED E+ é : 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT C5 
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eed Grinders 


Standard of the World 


Twenty-five years of experience 
behind our complete litte of Feed 
Grinders and Feed Mills. 


which have doubled the output. 
Results have been highl 
factory. -Every mill man 





satis- 
: actured 
with extreme care and tested before leaving the shop. 


Power required to operate them known to a fraction. Write 
for information concerning Mill No. 15, which is four ma- 
chines in one. We make Grinders for doing all kinds of 
grain grinding. 


Complete illustrated catalogue sent free upon request. , 


Shipments immediate, 
We are also manufacturers of the world-famous 


SAMSON WINDMILLS and STOVER GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Stover Mfg. Company. 36 Ideal Avenue, Freeport, IIL 
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Earliest and easiest worked, 
TILE DRAINED LAND is MORE PRODUCT Carries off surplus water; 
A admits air to soil, In- 

the Acres_of land reclaim made fertile. 


and Fire Brick, Chimney 
what you want and prices. sone a 


requirement. We also make Sewer 
caustic Side W alk Tile, etc. Write 
4ACKSON, 70 Third Ave. Albany, 5.E. 











In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 


Always Mention 
This Journal 


|| American Pomologists Confer 


Last week’s~ meeting of the 3ist 
biennial of the American pomologi- 
cal secicty held at St Catherines, Ont, 
was poorly attended aside from the 
delegates. Evidently there were too 
many counter attractions and too 
much urgency in autumn ‘work. Local 
interests made meritorious displays of 
| fruit and flowers. In his address, Pres 
L. A. Goodman of Missouri outlined 
the aims of the society and said that 
the pomulgation of the gospel of 
good fruit growing is the message 
ever. on the.lips of its members. .Prof 
L. H. Bailey, dean of the New York 
college of agriculture, spoke on the 
satisfaction of raising fruits. The de- 
velopment of fruit growing claimed 
his attention; how the commercial 
spirit almost drove the finest fruits 
out. of our markets and how a return 
to the semi-amateur standard is 
| bringing greater satisfaction to. grow- 
| ers and the public generally, and this, 
too, with a reasonable margin in 
profits. 

Demonstration orchards were dis- 
cussed from the standpoint by Profs 
F. C. Sears of Massachusets and W. 
S. Blair of Quebec. The former out- 
lined the system and showed how it 
has improved the fruit industry of 
Nova Scotia, where he instituted ‘t; 
the latter presented plans adopted by 
by McDonald college of Quebec, where 
the latter presented the plans adopted 
answer many fruit problems. The 
two men agreed that a demonstration 
orchard in any fruit district is the 
most potent factor that has yet been 
tried for improving the methods of 
the section. 

F. T. Shutt of the dominion experi- 
mental farms at Ottawa presented a 
paper showing the effect of various 
cover crops on the amount of mois- 
ture in soils. He showed how grain 
and grass reduced the water content 





| more than the leafy legumes which 
| shade the soil more than the grasses; 


how various mulches, such as straw, 
cornstalks and dust, hold the water 
in the soil, but how the former two 
are less desirable, because tree roots 
tend to come nearer the surface; how 
fallow land dries out and becomes 
weedy; how quick cultivating after 
plowing aids in retaining moisture; 
how rape and cover crops are useful 
to dry out the soil in late summer 
and fall to prevent autumn growth, 
and finally the value of clean cultiva- 
tien in combination with winter cover 
crops to produce well ripened wood 
and good sized and flavored fruit. 
An Attractive Layout 


Seldom does any society present so 
many attractions on a. program. Not 
only were ‘the practical and the sci- 
entific features well balanced and 
blended, but the region in which the 
meeting was held is exceptionally rich 
in horticultural interests. Trips were 
taken to orchards of peach, plum, 
pear and apple, to plantations of 
small fruits, to vineyards, canning 
factories, experiment stations and cold 
storage warehouses. ‘In fact, it was 
a revelation to the visitors te find that 
every detail of the fruit business can 
be studied in this region. Everything 
has béen worked up to a high degree 
of perfection and fruit growers and 
others associated with the fruit in- 
dustry are growing wealthy. __ 


Magnificent Fruit Display 


Indicative of the resources of the 








Ontario district a truly wonderful 
display of fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables was shown in the huge armory. 
The showing of individual plates of 
grapes, for instance, occupied @ table 
7 feet wide and about 75 feet long. 
Tables of similar size were each de- 
voted to other fruits. The showing 
of baskets packed with plums, pears, 
peaches and grapes was a full table 
of this size, a much larger and finer 
display than we have seen east of the 
Mississippi. But the most striking 
display was made by the St Catha- 
rines Cold Storage Co, which had a 
tilted table about 12 feet wide and 
100 feet long full of boxed and bas- 
keted fruits, to show that Ontario 
can put up as good fruit both in qual- 
ity and in pack as the more-talked- 
about western packing companies. 
This company supplies not only On- 
tario and Quebeé cities with choice 
fruit, but ships as far east as Nova 





Scotia and westward to and beyond . 


Manitoba. Nearly as great interest 
eentered in the displays of cut 
flowers made by the children of the 
various public schools. The leading 
flower of these exhibits was the aster, 
which reaches a perfection seldom 
excelled elsewhere. 


‘ 











HOPS 


1909 Hops of Excellent Quality 


Herewith are presented extracts 
from communications sent to Ameri-— 
can Agriculturist in response to in- 
quiries relative to the 1909 crop of 
hops. A report on the size of the 
crop, quality and market value is in 
course of preparation. Any conclu- 
sions drawn at this time would be 
premature. ’ 

Reserving the privilege of revising 
its statements when the final report ig 
issued, this publication finds ample 
reason for declaring that the crop, at 
least so far as N Y state is con- 
cerned, is of excellent quality. Data 
at hand are insufficient to venture a 
statement as to yield to the acre or 
acreage. In the following paragraphs 
are the salient points of communica- 
tions referred to: 

I was offered 32%4c, but decided to 

















hold. I gathered 380 boxes from 18 
acres. Fine quality.—{J. D. H., ‘Ma- 
lone, N Y. 


Some of the early hops have been 
sold at 25@26%c. Bids now at 30c. 
Area in this town same as last year, 
100 acres.—[G. H. H., Constable, N Y. 

Yield 600 Ibs to the acre, compared 
with 800 last year. Quality good. Bids 
at 28c. Growers are holding. This 
town grew 100 acres of hops up te 
two years ago, but acreage has been 
- es to 25.—[{F. B. H., Bristol, 


Area 75% of last year’s. Quality ex- 
cellent. Bids 25c p lb.—{G. P. V. V., 
Canajoharie, N Y. 

Crop is short compared with 1908 
at least 25%. Quality very fine, bids 

: Growers holding.—[M. C., 
Bristol Center, N Y. 

Yield for county is estimated to 
be the same as last year. In some 
sections of the state there is a slight~- 
increase. Last year 40,000 bales pro- 
duced in the state, this year 45,000. 
Sales have been made at 30c. Quality 
is No 1.—fE. S., Worcester, N Y. 

Area 15% less than last year. Yield 
800 Ibs to the acre, same as in 1908 
Bid price 25@30c p ib.—{H. 8S. O., 
[Cobleskill, N.Y. 

Yield 700 to 800 Ibs to the acre com- 
pared with 600 last year. Quality best 
in years. Bid price 22@30c. Growers 
will hold. One lot of 22 bales, Hum- 
phreys sold at 30c.—[R. H. M., 
Central Bridge, N Y 

Acreage reduced 10%, but yield will 
be enough larger to make up for this 
loss. We estimate total crop of state 
at 40,000 bales. Quality choice.— 
[Smith & Capro, Oneonta, N Y. 

Acreage about the same as iast 


year. Yield 600 to 1000 lbs compared 
with 500 to 800 last year. Quality 
fine. Bids 30c.—[W. W. E., Bouck- 
ville, N Y. 


Crop of excellent quality. Bids 25@ 
Growers talk of 30c and Aigher.— 

[S. P., Sharon Springs, NY. 
Quality good. Yield to the acre 
larger than last year. Area 10% less. 


Bids 25@30c.—[T. T., Coopers- 
town, N Y. 

Yield and acre same as iast 
year; acres 1 Ibs to the acre. 


Quality extra. Bids 28@30c. Farmers 
pai a H. H., Oriskany Falls, 


Average yield 800 Ibs compared 
with 600 last year. Acreage 10% less. 
Quality choice. Bids 30@35c. Report 
applies only to my yard of 160 bales 
~~ hops.—[H. N., Norwich, 


Area about 90% of last year. Yield 
800 lbs to the acre compared with 
600 last year. Quality medium to 
choice. Bids 25@30c. Farmers hold- 
ing.—[{F. B., Cooperstown, N Y. 

Acreage 10% larger than last year. 
Average yield 1000 lbs compared with 
900 Ibs last year. Quality choice and 
buyers offering 25@30c. Dealers are 
waiting for pressed samples—[R. M. 
U., reporting for Sangerfield & Mar- 
shall, N Y. 

Hops are very choice in quality this 
year. Picking finished last week. 
Area about 90% of last year and yield 
625 Ibs to the acre. Buyers offering 
25 @ 28e.—[L. R. B., Solesville, N Y. - 

Quality fine, area 10% less than last 
year, yield to the acre about the same 
as last year. Buyers offering 28@30c. 
{V. A., East Cobleskill, N Y. 

Crop nearly harvested and yield is 
in excess of last year. Buyers offering 


[To Page 257.] 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’— Washington 
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New York State Fair Growing Better 


Constructive Criticisms to Emphasize Educational Features-—-Attendance Smaller Than in 1908---Live Stock, Es- 
pecially Holsteins, Lighter Than Last Year—Farm Products in Less Quantity Owing to Drouth--Women’s 
Department Inadequate—Gov Hughes Speaks on Fair Plan—By C. W. Burkett and M. G. Kains 


HE New York state fair is a 
good fait, a better fair than 
ever in the past. “It is rapidly 
changing from its horse show 
which so long were 
paramount, into a real agri- 
cultural industrial exposition. 
After all, this is the true intent and purpose; 
not to have amusement, not a good time 
merely, but an embraced opportunity to learn, 
to study new things and to use new ideas in 
making agriculture better and more profit- 
able. 

The educational features are gradually 
being bettered, as evidenced by the state insti- 
tution building. Without any attempt at 
comparisons it is right to say that the exhibit 
of the state college of agriculture and the 
experiment station formed the most popular 
resorts of a vast throng, who spent hours in 
studying, asking questions and seeking infor- 
mation in lines useful to their daily operations 
at home. What the agricultural college has 
Cone is what the exhibits in other depart- 
ments should strive to do also. Let exhibits 
be educational. The fair commission could 


leanings, 





when it was removed. If only one hauling 
can be arranged for, it should be im the morn- 
ing, immediately after the stalls are cleaned. 
Such a practice should not be in vogue an- 
other year. Neither should the piles of straw, 
hay and other feed be allowed to clutter up 
the passageways as this year. We speak of 
these things in the hope that they will be 
rectified another year. 

Another thing should be changed before 
another fair. There-is a great dearth of com- 
forts and conveniences for the public. Not 
only are seats very scarce, but even necessi- 
ties are supplied in far too small number 
and capacity. Bulletin boards are almost 
absent. When announcements are to be made 
they are tacked on the sides of the buildings 
in far too inconspicuous situations. Boards, 
ample both as to size and number, should be 
placed in important places, especially around 
the entrances to the grounds and the build- 
ings. These would not only save much time 
on the part of officers, but be a great conven- 
ience to the public. 

‘This adverse criticism is ‘intended only to 
call attention to abuses and negligences that 


Attendance by Years 





Day of week 1909 1908 1907 
meeeGay ...e< 5,840 7,843 5,864 
| ee 17,672 19,284 18,746 
Wednesday 45,235 52,553 25,613 
Thursday 60,471 62,155 59,504 
Friday ...«% *20,000 22,050 26,883 
Saturday *5,000 4,051 5,678 

Totals.... 154,218 167,936 142,288 
*Estimated. 


Live Stock Minimized 


It is a matter of regret that greater con- 
sideration is not given live stock at the state 
fair. True, the premiums offered are fairly 
satisfactory, but more than premiums are 
needed to attract stock. A feeling must pre- 
vail that farm stock are really desired and 
not received as a matter of necessity or of 
sufference. Breeders will not show stock 
unless reasonable attention is given in way 
of accommodation and attention. Heretofore 
live stock had had a limited share of the 
grounds. This year the space was cut down 
and given over to money-making concessions 
and other demands, some of them quite for- 
eign to the real intent of an agricultural and 
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do no better work than to insist that this 
phase be kept uppermost. The commission- 


ers should insist that at all times the 
educational phase should be kept in 
full view. 


The grounds were in only fair condition. 
At times they were very dusty, but this could 
be overlooked if any attempt Had been made 
to remove the refuse that accumulated during _ 
the day. All over the grounds, except in the 
horse show quarters, paper, broken baskets 
and boxes could be seen. This is not only 
unsightly but necessary. Around the barns 
the accumulation of litter from the stock 
pens was still worse; it was offensive. The 
barns were cleaned during the morning and 
the manure allowed to remain until evening, 


A SEQUENCE: GOOD CROPS AND PASTURES, GOO 





D CATTLE, GOOD MILK PRODUCTION 


can easily be rectified, just as others have 
been gectified in recent years. Among the 
improvements evident this year are the total 
absence of liquor selling, gambling and for- 
tune tellers; the establishment of a clean mid- 
way and the fact that the fair is now run for 
six days instead of four and a fraction as 
formerly. All these are moves in the right 
direction and indicate the desire of the com- 
missioners to have a clean, wholesome expo- 
sition for the better element of both farmers 
and city people. 

It will be noticed from the accompanying 
table that the attendance is considerably below 
that of last year, but grexuter than in 1907. 
And this is in spite of fine weather during 
the whole week. 
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industrial exposition. Just think of this: 
the entire cattle exhibit was judged in one 
ring 78 feet in diameter. The rings of past 
years were withdrawn and the judging per- 
formed in this one little ring, off in a remote 
corner of the grounds. 

There were objections to this, of course, 
thousands of them, and these objections and 
criticisms were entirely justified. They came 
from the judges, the exhibitors, the visitors. 
The whole thing was a mess in constant dis- 
order. At times seven and eight classes were 
judged at one time. Such an arrangement 
was not fair to the cattle, or the judges; and 
so disgusted were the people who wanted to 
see the awarding that they simply walked 

{To Page 266.] 4-5 
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FRUIT INTERESTS MAGNIFIED 


Splendid fruit was shown last week at the 
New York state fair. As noted in American 
Agriculturist last week, chief interest in the 
fruit department centered in the two great 
collections of the horticultural societies. 
While neither of these was as large as in 
1908, and while the size of individual spec- 
imens was somewhat below normal, on 
account of the dry season, yet the quality was 
remarkably fine and the arrangement rather 
more attractive, because less crowded than 
last year. In judging.these displays, Col G. B. 
Brackett, pomologist Of. the United States 
department of agriculture at Washington, 
gave the following scale of points: 


Fruit Collection Points 
NYstate WNY 
Classification fruit g’w’rs hort soc 


Plate collections .... 30 26.37 26.25 
Nomenclature ...... 15 14.00 14.00 


Arrangement ...... 10 9.00 10.00 
Camtity . 6.55 vee e's - 10 10.00 9.16 
Number of varieties.. 20 16.08 20.00 
Value of varieties... 10 10.00 10.00 


Proportion ......... 5 4.00 5.00 


Totals ....... 00 89.45 94.41 
Margiti i... estes 3.96 

Thus the western New York horticultural 
society won the first prize of $350 by a mar- 
gin of nearly four points. A feature of this 
exhibit was the arrangement of a part of the 
display in groups of varieties suited for cer- 
tain purposes at various seasons. Another 
was the show of fruit grown under irrigation 
in western New York. The second prize to 
the state society was $250. The next largest 
competitive collections were those of Orleans 
and Ontario county horticultural societies, 
which were awarded $100 and $50 respectively. 
Webster grange was again awarded the ~$60 
prize for fruit display. In the professional 
class, Ellwanger & Barry of Rochester won 
first prizes on collections of 40 varieties of 
appies, 25 of pears, 20 of plums and 15 of 
grapes. In the amateur list, U. T. Cox of 
Proctorville, O, won the $30 prize on largest 
collection of apples; D. K. Bell of Rochester 
first, $20, on largest collection of pears; S. D. 
Furminger of St Catharines, Ont, $20 on ten 
varieties of peaches; Mrs W. H. Pillow of 
Canandaigua, $30 on largest collection of 
plums, and S. J. Wells & Son of Fayetteville, 
$25 for collection of 35 varieties of grapes. 
For the best arranged and most extensive 
collection of fruits grown by one exhibitor, 
Mrs Joseph Carver of Canastota won the $30 
premium. 

The state experiment station at Geneva 
showed 1171 plates of fruits, as against about 
1400 last year. Barring duplicates, the col- 
lection ‘consisted of 209 varieties of apples, 
185 of grapes, 109 of plums, 62 of seedling 
grapes and 32 of pears. A small callection of 
dwarf apples was also shown by the station, 
the fruit being grown by Messrs Albert Wood 
and Edward Van Alstyne. Another useful 
feature of the exhibit was the display of nurs- 
ery stock, including cherry, pear and quince, 
ready pruned for setting in the orchard. 
Methods of propagating peaches, grapes and 
other fruits were shown, as also styles of 
grafting, such as cleft, crown and bridge. 
Budding methods and tools used in various 
kinds of grafting completed the exhibit. 





New Departure Premiums 

As noted last week, the advanced prizes 
offered for certain commercial varieties of 
fruits attracted considerable interest, but less 
than would have been the case in a better 
season. Ten entries were made for the $25 
prize in Baldwin; W. S. Teator of Upper Red 
Hook won first, as also the $10 prizes for 
Spitzenberg and Jonathan, in classes of seven 
and four entries respectively. The $15 prize 
for King went to T. H. King, Jr, of Trumans- 


ENTERPRISE IN AGRICULTURE © 


burg in a class of eight. The $25 prize for 
Rhode Island Greening attracted 12 etitries; 
Samuel Fraser of Geneseo won first. In 
Northern Spy there were 15 entries for the 
$15 prize, which went to Lemuel Black of 
Hightstown, N J. Mr Black also won the 
$15 prize for Bartlett pears, against seven 
other entries. Six entries of Bosc were made; 
Mrs Pillow won the $10 prize. In Seckel, D. 
K. Bell won $10 from 12 other competitors. 

R. A. Gill of Port Clinton,°-O, won the $15 
offered for Elberta peaches from eight. others. 
D. D. Gordon of Rushford won $10 for Blne 
Damson plums, Mrs Pillow for Burbank and 
Shropshire Damson; Mr Furminger won a 
similar amount on Reine Claude. In grapes, 
Cc. C. Corby of St Clair, N J, won the $10 
prizes for Concord and Catawba in classes 
of nine and five respectively; W. L. Mackey 
of Marlboro won the Delaware prize from 
seven others; Mr Furminger’s Niagaras were 
better than the. seven others shown, and 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Wordens beat the seven 
other entries. 

The best display of three boxes of apples 
was made by Levi Trimerman of Canastota, 
prize $20. The winning collection of fruit 
packages was madeé by the Oxford basket and 
manufacturing company. Allen L. Wood of 
Rochester won.three firsts one collections of 
fruit trees, grape, small fruit and straw- 
berry plants. Seneca school was awarded the 
$20 prize for display made by a school, and 
Philip D. Rupert of Seneca won the. $10 prize 
for boy’s or girl’s collection. 


Flower Prize Awards 

The principal flower awards were made to 
P..R. Quinlan, Gustave Bartholme and Hugh 
Mencilly of Syracuse, James W. Norris of 
Minetto and William Gersbacker of North 
Syracuse. In the open classes Hugh Men- 
eilly and James Mencilly of Skaneateles were 
the leaders. David Mencilly of Syracuse won 
the leading amateur prizes. 

Leading Farm Products Prizes 

As noted last week, two granges competed 
against an Odd Fellows’ lodge for the prizes 
in the vegetable collection ctasses. Ironde- 
quoit grange, No 849, won the $100 prize, the 
I O O F of Clockville won $50 and Chemung 
Valley grange, No 57, won third, $25. H. L. 
MeCullock of Cicero secured three firsts of 
$50, $15 and $10 for collections of vegetables 
of various quantities. Daniel Johnson of 
Cazenovia took two $15.premiums for display 
of 20 and collection of 30 varieties of pota- 
toes, and C. W. Skiff of Hast: Meredith won 
the $10 prize for collection of ten varieties. 
In the honey classes, as usual, S. D: House of 
Camillus was the leading winner and Daniel 
Johnson next most important. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DRY FARMING 
Cc. W. HENDRICKS, IOWA 


One might use the following terms in 
classifying the different systems of dry farm- 
ing: Crop annually, a system where there is 
a crop taken off of the soil each year. This 
could be done if 18 inches of rainfall was 
annually received. When there is but 12 
Inches of rainfall you could not expect to get 
a crop every year; then a biennial crop system 
is practiced.- There is still another method, 
of probably more importance, which is a com- 
bination of the two systems. That would be 
to have two crops in three years; three crops 
in five years, or two crops in one year, one 
being a catch or cover crop. The last system 
is used to furnish humus for the soil. The 
system used must be suited for the district 
and must be co-ordinate with the amount of 
rainfall used. 

There are three different and distinct types 
of water: Free, capillary and hygroscopic 
water. The chief supply of water for dry 


farming is from the division known as cap- 
fllary water. This capillary water can be 
conserved by various methods. The most 
common one is by plowing the soil exceed- 
ingly deep, and thus forming a dust mulch. 
From this deep dust mulch it requires a 
heavier dry gale of wind to extract the soil 
moisture. Then, on the other hand, the 
roughness of the soil will t@nd to hold the 
snow and materially add to the amount of 
rainfall. In other words, this is a gain of 
average rainfall. 

Many other forms are used, such as plant~- 
ing small windbreaks from a shrub known as 
wormwood. This tends to break the wind 
and lodge the snow. Artemisia is also a 
promising shrub for this purpose. Thesdé 
smal] windbreaks are planted when the grain 
is small, and used to break the wind and 
hold the soil around the roots in order that 
there is no exposure to the afr. It has been 
said that many crops are lost by the negli+ 
gence of the owner in not having these wind- 
breaks. The wind is held high, and the soil 
particles, such as small sand, gravel and fine 
dirt, are carried above the crop, and do not 
destroy the root system. Almost any of the 
cultivated crops require from 300 to 500 tons 
of water for every ton of dry matter pro- 
duced. Approximately 1 inch of rainfall will 
amount to over 113 tons per acre. 

A question that is often. asked is, What 
implements are used to successfully carry 
on a system of dry farming? A stirring 
plow, subsofl plow, subsurface packer, roller, 
hoe drill or seeder, disk surface cultivator, 
acme harrow, tooth harrow, weeder, har- 


-vester and thresher are the most important. 
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Hardiness in Peaches—The North China 
race of peaches, such as Elberta, Carman, 
Mamie Ross, Bell, etc, are proving them- 
selves more hardy in .bud and surer bearers 
than the Persian race represented by such va- 
rieties as Mountain Rose, Yellow St John 
and Alexander. This is especially true for 
the middle southern states, a fact that I 
clearly demonstrated ten years ago by care- 
ful experimental work and study. Experience 
since then has confirmed my-conclusions and 
peach growing has been making rapid prog- 
ress along these lines.—[Prof R. H. Price, 
Montgomery, Va. 





Fodders vs Silage—It has been found in 
experiments at Indiana and other stations 
that corn fodder harvested or cured in the 
best possible manner is not consumed with- 
out a large percentage of waste, varying from 
20 to 35%. The work at this station for the 
last two years justifies the statement that 
cattle will consume all of the silage, if not 
fed in excessive quantities. 


Bitter Rot_is found to be most prevalent 
under the following conditions: A period of 
hot weather accompanied by frequent rains 
and heavy dews at a period when the apple 
crop is approaching maturity, viz, from the 
second week in July to the end of August. 
Also when there are numerous sources of 
infection, such as cankers on the limbs and 
mummied fruits left hanging upon the trees. 
[Illinois Experiment Station. 





Plowing for Oats—About 50% of the oats 
land is plowed in the fall, if the weather is 
favorable. The balance is put in in the 
spring, if the weather permits; When ‘pre- 
paring in the fall the land is worked with 
a disk. Spring plowing is usually done with 
harrows or drags. The crop is harvested in 
June and July, with self-binders.—[J. D. 
Lemon, Guthrie County, Is. 
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Co-operative Egg Farming Pays 


Aurora: System of Branch Farms as Employed on Long Island---Main Breeding Farm a Prominent Feature 
of the Scheme~-Equipment and Stock Carried for Best Results--Number of Chicks Produced 
by Each Breeding Hen--By R. P. Ellis of Long Island 


O-OPERATION anc organization 
are indeed the order of the day. 
Despite any amount of speech- 
making or legislative enactment, 
the trust movement is on the 
increase. And this, notwithstand- 
ing the flagrant abuse of power which often 

attends the organization and management of 

these great consolidations, the principles on 
which they are founded are economically 
sound. And what is economically sound being 
true is bound to prevail. ~So occupied has 
been the public mind with the evils attending 
these consolidations, in the way of increase of 
price and oppression of the independent pro- 
ducer, that scant attention has been given to 
the economic principles on which such com- 
binations have flourished. We hear a great 
deal about how to bust the trusts from people 
with more rant than reason; but while this 
world remains, the large, well-organized and 
properly conducted business will ever show a 








greater profit than 
the small enterprise 
in the same line. 


This is because con- 
solidation brings 
about -two highly 
profitable conditions: 
reduction in cost of 
production and _ sell- 
ing, and increase in 
efficiency, which latter 
naturally leads, all 
else remaining the 
same, to better qual- 
ity and greater uni- 
formity- in the prod- 
uct, thus standard- 
izing the article. 

This is not a de- 
fense of the trust; 
quite the contrary. 
But even as it is 
true that a danger 
to be avoided must 
first be understood, 
so is it correspond- 
ingly ‘true that the 
only effective way to 
meet an adversary is 
by the use of weap- 
ons identical with 
those ‘he employs. I 
believe there is little 
doubt existing in the 
minds of farmers that 
prices are fixed for 
the farm produce of 
the country by per 
sons and factors over 
which farmers have 
no control; that gen- 
tlemen’s agreements 
exist not only at the 
great market centers, but even in the lesser 
marts; and that the million odd farms in this 
country are supporting a vast horde of receiv- 
ers, handlers, commissionmen, brokers, whole- 
salers, et al, who would have a far keener 
appreciation of the value of the farm prod- 
ucts they handle, were they to produce, be it 
but a small vortion by the sweat of their own 
brows. 

The 4urora branch farms are organized 
on lines which enable farmers to take advan- 
tage of the consolidation methods usually 
emaineed against the farmer. The average 
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farmer buys at retail and sells at wholesale, 
supporting two sets of middlemen. We buy 
as direct as possible from the producer and 
sell direct to the consumer; and were we to 
gain nothing else by the system than the 
expenses and profits of the eliminated middle- 
man, our organization would be more than 
justified. But in the egg business we reap a 
further profit in the higher prices obtainable 
by the better quality and uniformity in the 
product. All our eggs are laid by hens that 
have been bred and hatched on one farm, 
thus insuring uniformity in size, shape and 
color, These factors alone. place our eggs in 
a class by. themselves and remove them from 
much of the competition they would other- 
wise have from the general run of market 
eggs. The quality of our eggs is improved 
by selling them within a few hours after 
they are laid at the branch farms. 

Since the publication of our selling meth- 
ods in this paper during midsummer, much of 





PRIZE-WINNING WHITE CHINA A GEESE 


One of.the chief objections to the White China goose is that the eggs are often 


In this respect the breed is considered inferior to any of the _ domesticated 
Except that the color of the fowl is white, with orange bill and legs, 
birds closely resemble the Brown China variety, though usually a trifle smaller, 
is as easily kept as mongrel geese, needs only a good pasture, preferably with a pond or 
stream, and will produce a profit from land too poor to pay taxes. 
pictured were bred by Arthur H. Sagendorph of Worcester county, 
first prize winners last year at Boston and New York. 


the correspondence we have received from 
interested persons bears upon the organiza- 
tion of the Aurora Leghorn farm, which is 
the main breeding farm of the system. A 
brief description of the amount of stock and 
the equipment employed to supply our branch 
farms with bred-to-lay chicks may be of 
service to those who are contemplating engag- 
ing along similar lines. 

In removing, this spring, to our present 
location, we disposed of all layers-that had 
not reached our standard of performance; 
namely, 100 eggs a year. This left us with 
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The specimens here 


300 layers. From February through August 
we have received 36,384 eggs, a fraction over 
131 eggs to the hen. In the spring months our 
egg yield exeeeded 75%, or 225 eggs a days 
and we found it profitable to carry an incte 
bator capacity slightly in excess of our needs. 
A machine hatches in 21 days and the chicks 
are shipped on the 22d day. Properly cleaned, 
disinfected and aired, the machine cannot be 
reset until the 24th day. Theoretically, we 
can reset it on the 23d day, but running ma- 
chines in pairs and sometimes trios, it is 
often the 25th day before they are reset. 
We shall have hatched (estimating the few 
remaming machines still to hatch, on the 
basis of. the last hatches we have taken off, 
25,500 chicks, a fraction over 70% of all eggs 
set. This was an average of about 92 chicks 
to the hen. Not all of these chicks have gone 
to branch farms. As a matter of fact, some 
18,000 have. The rest have gone to general 
purehasers of late chicks, and a few early 
orders too small in 


quantity to warrant 
establishing a branch 
farm. Judging by 
the reports we are 
receiving from the 
branches, there will 
be between 7000 and 
8000 pullets in the 
system from this 


year’s hatching. This 
is an average of 
about 25 pullets for 
every breeder kept 
on the Aurora Leg- 
horn farm. 

Here is a basis for 
calculation for those 
desiring to figure on 
their possible output. 
If the layers are 
kept two years on 
the branches, then for 
each breeder on the 
main farm 50 layers 
can be maintained on 
the branches. With a 
breeding establish- 
ment of 1000 trap- 
nested layers of high 
quality a system of 
50,000 layers could be 
maintained. And if 
the egg yield on all 
did not exceed 12 
dozen to the hen a 
year, it would supply 
the main farm owner 
with 600,000 dozen 
eggs per annum, or 
approximately 2000 
dozen eggs for each 
working day in the 
year, enough to keep a dozen delivery wagons 
busy. 


the 
The breed 
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The Keystone of the System 


The thoughtful reader will realize that the 
keystone of the system is the fine laying 
quality of the strain of birds at the main 
farm. At the Aurora Leghorn farm we main- 
tain a strain of trapnested egg layers that 
are as carefully watched, selected and bred 


as does the best dairyman when endeavoring 


to build-up a herd of pedigreed cattle for 
milk production, The amouarat ef conscien- 
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| 10 More Bushels of Wheat 
for 87 Cents 


The result of a test. Two Fer- 
tilizers used, in which the quantities 
of res and Phosphates were the 
Potash 21 bushels 
per acre. With Potash the yield 
was 31 bushels. ‘The extra cost for 
"faa aie & 
leep gives 
strength to the stalk, pee Ms the 
plant,~ fills out head and grain and 

| increases the weight. 

This Fall add ts pounds of Muriate 
of Potash per 100 of bone or plain 
phosphates, or—-to 2-8-2 add 10 pounds 
ee 100. All — are required, 

ut be sure to add 


POTASH 


Arrange now with your dealer to 
get Potash when you necd it. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


CHICAGO—Monadnech Block 
AYLANTA, GA.—1224 Candler Building 
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J.A. Spencer, Dwight, Ill, 
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Pe of Sehowses, by ne no no obese, 
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What do you do with yourold bags? Don’t 
shrow them away, we will buy Feed bags of 
4ll kinds — Me mee pest Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Dorn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, ete., and pay 
nee rices. Wrtte tee tee 
pethadees We pay the freight. 


“ST. L LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
S1I8N. Main St.. St. Louis. Mo. 














1 Si: BALE 


Free trial. 
3 stroke press 
too. 


PIORE EGGS 


Sedeeh heme pesto te eatin oct Sabon, 


MANN’S career = MODEL 


cuts » fine; never clogs. 10 days free 
ft oy Sine: never lot Cat'lg free. 


F. W. Mano Co., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 






















PROFIT IN POULTRY 


tious labor involved im trapnesting, be 
it but a few fowls, is such that-only 
those who have actually undertaken 
it can appreciate. It requires practi- 
cally the entire time and attention of 
@ person of judgment, and is, there- 
fore, a matter of heavy expense, only 
justified when the.- high-record - egg 
layer thus discovered-can be profitably 
used to ker utmost capacity, This 
means finding a market for every 
chick hatehed from every egg She lays 
in the spring and summer months. 

It is this consolidation of all breed- 
ing departments of all the farms in 
the system into one main farm which 
makes thig . expensive trapnesting 
possible. And the long period during 
which thé incubators can be used 
makes the amount to be invested in 
them far. below what it would be were 
each to maintain enough ma- 
chines tomBet the necessary chicks 
when thew could best be accommo- 
dated. AlPour machines were set six 
times, and ‘some seyen. This_is done 
for its own supply on no independent 
plant of moment to my knowledge. 

An additional source of income to 
the main farm owner is from the sale 
of his trapnested birds of high rec- 
ord. The money-making possibilities 
which poultry offers is fast being rec- 
ognized; and-the reign of the fancier 
in poultrydom, breeding his birds for 
looks and not for egg production, is 
fast drawing to a close. The sensible 
man who pays a breeder $5 or $10 for 
a bird is coming to want more than 


} looks; and the day of the trapnested 





| the chicks: in boxes 4 


egg layer is dawning. Considering the 
labor expended on trapnesting and 
the large number of times she will 
reproduce herself, the purchaser can 
well afford to pay a breeder $5 for a 
high-record bird. If, in addition, the 
stock kept is of a fine, pure-bred 
variety, no difficulty will be experi- 
enced in disposing of breeders at the 
end of the breeding season at even 
higher prices than above mentioned. 

In the matter of shipping, we pack 
inches deep, 
covered with burlap, ordinary feed 
bagging. No more than 25 chicks 


| should be put into one compartment 


of the box. 





| vegetable; 





Three and one-half to 4 
square inches to each chick floor space 
is allowed. In this way we have 
shipped all over the country, and our 
loss has been less than 1%. The 
chicks should be shipped as soon as 
thoroughly dry. They will travel up 
to 48 hours excellently. 





Fattening Turkeys 


ANNA 8. LEMBKE, CASS COUNTY, FA 





I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence in rearing turkeys. By giving the 
flock good. attention I seldom lose 
any. The birds have free range at 
all times, as they are of a roaming 
disposition and won't do well in close 
confinement. I feed twice daily; in 
the morning, wheat, sunflower seed, 
buckwheat and some kind of cooked 
in the evening whole corn. 
During the day the birds wander et 
will over the small grain, clover and 
cornfields. In the former two they 
get a large quantity of insects and in 
the latter more or less vegetable food. 
In the wheat fields they also get con- 
siderable grain left after the crop is 
harvested. When they are in the 
barnyard, I give them atl the 
skim milk and buttermilk they will 
drink and supply them~ plenty of 
coarse grit where they have access to 
it at all times. A pail of slaked lime 
is also within reach. Plenty of fresh 
water is essential at all times. 

Some people pen their turkeys for 
a few weeks before marketing, -but 


|X find the birds do better if allowed to 


run at large. There is no danger of 
overfeeding by this method. It is 
necessary, though, to see that they 
get all they will eat up clean. At 
this time I feed. boiled potatoes and 
sealded corn meal, but never much 
oats, on account of the hulls. A few 
weeks before marketing, when the 
Dirds, begin to take on fat rapidly and 
many times don’t care to come home, 


| then I give them such appetizers as 


\ never 


and cheese. I 
turkeys, but let 


boiled. rice, clabber 
house the 


them roost in the trees. The birds 
are so tame they will eat out of my 
hands. They do much better when 
treated in this kind of way. 

I examine them occasionally to see 
how they are plumping up. All that 
have well filled breasts and are fat 
are selected for the Thanksgiving 
market: The others are fed for the 
Christmas batch. In order to have 
good-sized birds for these two mar- 
kets, I hatch as early in the spring as 
possible, so as to get the fowls well 
matured and capable of filling out 
well. I have found the plan above 
to be common sense in fattening, 
much better than the feeding of high- 
ly concentrated food, which too often 
deranges the digestive organs. It is 
better to feed somewhat too little 
than to overdo the thing. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


When I have grown rye it has usu- 
ally been for u grain crop, although I 
like to sow it early in the fall and 
use it for early spring pasture for 
sheep and then plow under. for late 
potatoes. My land is clay and heavy 
loam, and I can make more from 2 
crop of winter wheat than I can from 
rye. I have known of rye being sown 
at.last cultivation of corn and think 
it a good plan, especially on sand land. 
I usually plow my corn stubble in the 
fall to follow with oats in spring, 
and get the best crops om the fall 
plowing. I have a field of nine acres 
of corn which was about half plowed 
last fall. I shall wateh it carefully 
to compare results, as I have heard 
so much lately about damaging land 
by fall plowing. I think there is no 
doubt but that it would be better to 
plow early enough to get a cover crop 
started. I have thought that buck- 
wheat would be good for that, as it 
would not hinder putting in oats in 
good shape in spring. Clover is my 
best crop to plow under. I am trying 
to get a start with alfalfa. Have had 
four failures, but am going to try 
again.—[J. F. Peck, Saratoga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 





In Starting the Sheep Business, 
whether our flocks be pure-breds or 
grades, we should not be satisfied 
with anything short of the very best 
ewes that we can buy. I prefer young 
ewes. Look well to size, form and 
covering. Price of wool these days 
is such as to make the quality and 
condition of the fleece essential. Re- 
member that the best ram is the one 
to get. I use one ram to every 40 or 
50 ewes unless. we hand-breed, when 
we use about one ram to 60 ewes. 
By hand-breeding I mean to let rams 
serve each ewe but once. After the 
breeding season is over we take the 
rams away from the ewes.—[E. B. 
Wilson, Gentry County, Mo. 








Registration of Guernseys—On and 
after October 1, according to a new 
rule of the Guernsey breeders’ associ- 
ation, all Guernsey cattle over six 
months of age must be registered. Ex- 
ception is made only by special vote 
of the executive committee and the 
payment fee of $10. Sec William H. 
Caldwell of Peterboro, N H, im a cir- 
eelar of recent date, urges all breed- 
ers having animals six months of age 
at the present time to register them 
at once. Beginning October. 1, new 
forms of blanks will be used, and they 
may be obtained on application to 
the secretary. 





The National Nut Growers’ associ- 
ation will hold its eighth annual con- 
vention at Albany, Ga, October 12-14. 
Last year 17 states were represented 
at the annual gathering at Chat- 
tanooga, but this year promises to see 
a larger meeting, as interest is stead- 
ily growing. An excellent program 
has been arranged. In the vicinity of 
Albany are pecan orchards which will 
be visited at favorable opportunities. 
Special rates will be given by hotels, 
and it is expected the railroads will 
also give special rates. Further in- 
formation can be secured from J.-F. 
Wilson, secretary, at Poulan, Ga. 








MEASURING UP ONIONS 


The Crop Late, But Rapidly 
Coming Out of the Ground— 


Growers Holding for Better 

Prices 

With possibly the exception of cigar 
leaf tobacco, no special crop is more 
uncertain in ultimate yield than on- 
ions. This statement is made with the 
full knowledge that the _ so-called 
commercial crop east of the Rocky 
mountains and north of the Ohio 
river is much the same in volume one 
year with another. But it is a con- 
stant case of shifting. American Agri- 
culturist readers have been kept 
pretty well posted during the crop 
growing season, and will, therefore, 
not be surprised to learn that the 
marketable crop of onions is much 
as last year.. 

In this, our final report, we esti- 
mate the tonnage at 4,016,000 bushels 
from 14,000 acres. This may be com- 
pared with 4,025,000 bushels in 1908. 
But the crop is unevenly distributed, 
certain sections showing up better 
than a year ago, others deficient; still 
others, for example, Connecticut, 
seem to be working out of the onion 
business and into crops regarded 
more profitable. 


Earlier Hopes Not Fully Realized 


The tendency last spring, as shown 
at the time in our special crop re- 
ports, was to go more ‘largely into 
onions. In fact, some sections where 
the growing of onions has been 
brought down to a science, for ex- 
ample, western Massachusetts and 
parts of New York and Indiana, 
planned larger areas. But the trying 
climatic conditions which were her- 
alded from week to week in these col« 
umns cut into the earlier plans. 

In some important sections the area 
brought to harvest shows an actual 
reduction from last year. Thus this 
money crop is distributed somewhat 
unevenly this year, and has brought 
disappointment to a good many grow- 
ers. For example, in the important 
Green Bay territory of Wisconsin, that 
is practically out of the race the pres- 
ent season: The spring was wet, this 
was followed by a dry summer, and 
finally maggots got in their work, 
practically ruining earlier prospects. 
Uneven conditions have prevailed in 
northern Illinois and in Michigan. 

Late summer drouth interfered with 
the crop in New York, but ultimately 
the weather turned for the better. 
This is also generally true of the 
Connecticut valley, where the culti- 
vation. is handled in the most thor- 
ough manner. 

The following summary shows 
acreage and crop in leading states, 
full details to appear in American Ag- 
riculturist next week; crowded out 
this week for lack of space. 


Leading States and Onion Crop 


Acres Bushels 
Pr re re 1,450 580,000 
CE cacy dagveeceds ces 300 45,000 
BB. ede Scapuees see 3,850 1,155,000 
i caneeke o Sab eons 3,7 1,184,000 
til SViNsdeees bUNs 900 135,000 
Em@ ccocscs aaah as 2,000 550,000 
OO rer rt T50 169,000 
WEE. Gaivss scene ¢ 600 105,000 


New Onion Sections Coming On 


Marked interest is shown in onion 
culture on a commercial scale in states 
other than those named, and it must 
before very long mean a readjustment 
of what is usually known as the com- 
mercial crop. For example, Texas: 
American Agriculturist has printed 
much about the crop in that impor- 
tant section. While Texas onions add 
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a very respectable showing in the 
total production in the United States, 
they are all out of the way before 
what is known as the main or north- 
ern crop is ready. In the latter, such 
states in the past few. seasons are 
coming to the front as important 
growers, Minnesota, Iowa, Colorado, 
etc, not to speak of the Pacific coast, 
where large quantities are grown, 
many of the latter going to the Alaska 
and trans-Pacific consuming markets. 


Some Growers Refuse Bid Prices 


As to prices, American Agriculturist 
has kept its readers well posted rel- 
ative to the opening of the market. 
There is, as always, variance in the 
opinion between buyers and sellers. 
The speculators make the most of the 
crop, whereas our advices show that 
a good many farmers in the older es- 
tablished onion sections are planning 
to hold for a time, rather than accept 
early bids. In fact, we get some 
testimony to the effect that the mar- 
ket has worked a little better during 
the past ten days. 

In Ohio, at producing sections, 
prices offered growers at shipping 
stations run 35 to 50 cents a bushel, 
largely around 40 cents; onions in- 
clined to run small to medium in size, 
but generally good and sound in qual- 
ity. In western Massachusetts, where 
splendid onions are produced, latest 
prices are around 40 cents a bushel, 
in some cases 42 to 45 cents. Stocks 
somewhat backward, but late rains 
helped out, and onions fairly. good 
size and sound in quality. 

Reports from Michigan show crop 
just being harvested up to September 
15 and prices not yet established. 
Indiana onion growers have sold con- 
siderable quantities at 35 to 38 cents; 
crop in such important sections as 
Elkhart county quite short on account 
of wet weather in July, followed by 
drouth, therefore ripened small, and 
reports are many acres actually lost 
by reason of poor climatic conditions. 
In northern Illinois quotations around 
40 cents to growers. 

The Ohio crop is always tremen- 
dously impvurtant in volume, and, 
therefore, in the shaping of autumn 
and winter values. Advices to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist indicate that a 
good mary onions are being put into 
storage rather than accept present 
bid prices of 36 to 42 cents. While 
many of the smaller growers are sell- 
ing, large operators are placing in 
storage in such onion counties as 
Hardin, Wayne, Ashtabula, ete. In 
Lake county, O, the acreage is re- 
ported somewhat larger than'a year 
ago, onions small in size but good 
quality, running perhaps 250 bushels 
to the acre and the price 42 to 530 
cents; some growers there have se- 
cured 500 bushels to the acre and 
better, but these are exceptional. The 
important Horr-Warner onion crop, 
grown in Lorain, Wayne and Medina 
counties, is 600 acres, or about the 
Same as last year. But the estimated 
rate of yield to the acre is only 330 
bushels, against better than 400 a 
year ago; the bulbs: are medium in 
size and good in quality. 

The onion crop of New York -is 
very largely found in Orange county, 
as usual; also Madison county, Long 
Island and others have a full to in- 
creased acreage. The main crop is 
about ten days late, although more or 
less of it has already been marketed. 
Insects caused some damage, check- 
ing the growth, and many onions are 
under size, although the stock is good 
and sound. The Long Island crop is 
all marketed, going at prices around 
60 cents; up-state, in Orange and 
Madison counties, etc, the middle of 
September finds growers offered 35 to 

42 cents, according to quality, with 
an occasional quotation as high as 50 
cents, 

Farmers have substituted potatoes 
for onions this year, and acreage is 
60% of normal. Quality good, but size 

Yield is below average.—[A. 
C., Southport, Ct. 

Onion area in Northampton mead- 
ows is acres, compared with 100 
last ,year.. Yield 600 bus, compared 
with 400 in 1908. I have heard of no 
bids.—[C. M. W., Northampton, Mass. 

Acreage of onions the same as last 


285,000 bbls. Fruit rath 


’ 


OUR SPECIAL 


year; 25 acres in West Springfield. 
Yield 400 bus to the acre, compared 
with 450 last year. Size medium and 
quality good. Crop maturing late. No 
prices made.—[A. H. S., Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Onion area in Kingsville township 
is 45 acres, the same as last year. 
Yield 400 bus, compared with 500 a 
year ago. Bulbs are small, but qual- 
ity good. Present price 40c at ship- 
ping station.—[F. M. B.. Kingsville, O. 

Onion area in the town of Lenox 
was 425 acres, compared with 330 last 
year. Yield 375 bus, compared with 
350 a year ago. Size and quality good. 
Price delivered at shipping station 42c 
p bu. Main crop about ten days late. 
[L. G. C., Canastota, N Y. 

The 1909 area of onions is % that 
of last year. Quality fair, yield 250 
bus to the acre, compared with 500 
last year. Growers receiving 38c at 
shipping station and selling slowly.— 
(W. O. Y¥., Nappanee, Ind. 


Bulbs are full size and extra good 
in quality. Acreage reduced about 
2%. Yiela 500 bus to the acre. Pres- 
ent price 80c p 100 Ibs. About one- 
third of the crop sold. There is stor- 
age here to be filled amounting to 225 
cars.—[G. M. H., Sunderland, Mass. 

At New York, market is quiet, with 
fairly heavy receipts from near by 
Long Island and Jersey $1.50@2 p bbl, 
Jersey white 60c@1 p bskt, Mass yel- 
low 1 p 100-Ib bag, Orange Co red 1 
@1.50, state yellow 1.50@1.62. Chi- 
cago quotes home-grown yellow and 
red onions at Tic p 70-lb sack. 


Cranberry Crop Damaged 


Always a hazardous crop, the 
sprightly cranberry is this year thor- 
oughly elusive. The season has been 
trying almost from start to finish, 
and at time of going to press it is 
impossible for American Agriculturist 
to record satisfactory harvest condi- 
tions. In fact, it is practically estab- 
lished that in certain important sec- 
tions, notably Wisconsin, the crop must 
prove short, while in New Jersey and 
Massachusetts harvest returns are 
anything but brilliant. Our final re- 
port will appear next week, and it is 
safe to forecast the situation as here 
outlined. 

Climatic conditions in Wisconsin 
were exceedingly trying for’ cranber- 
ries, as for other crops there; this 
throughout the growing year. Then 
came the unfortunate and serious 
frosts of the opening of September, 
which caught many bogs in such 
leading counties as Green Lake, Wood 
and Monroe, and only a fair Wisconsin 
crop can be counted upon at best. 
Advices to American Agriculturist not 
only speak of the serious damage, but 
insist that many bogs were entirely 
destroyed so far as fruit is concerned; 
this particularly true where there was 
no water to protect the bogs. 

In the east drouth conditions pre- 
vailed throughout- July and August, 
interfering with development of the 
berries. The New Jersey crop was re- 
tarded by drouth throughout most of 
the growing season. Then came a 
frost September 6 which cut sharp- 
ly into ultimate yield, and the har- 
vest has been dragging along ever 
since, with berries under size, but 
good in color and having good keep- 
ing qualities. 

As to prices the season is not open- 
ing in a manner very satisfactory to 
growers. The Wisconsin crop for 
some time past has been handled 
mostly through the national fruit ex- 
change, and it is impossible to get ac- 
tual quotations. In New Jersey we 
get an occasional price atthe rate of 
$6 per barrel at the shipping station; 
but at the time of going to press mar- 
ket not thoroughly established. In 
Massachusetts buyers are talking 
$5.50 to $6 per barrel, with an ecca- 
sional quotation at $6.50, at which 
growers are selling: But at prices 
yey $6 or less they are not fierce 
to sell. 








Cranberry Notes 
Cranberry crop injured by drouth. 
Quality and color good. Area 80% of 
normal. Yiéld in Dover township 
pg bbis.—[G. H. H., Ocean County, 


Frost on the 6th did considerable 
damage. Can’t estimate yield, but 
think it will be below normal.—[H. 
P. T., Burlington, N J. 

Cranberry area in Plymouth and 
Barnstable counties 5% larger than 
last year. Crop will be 260,000 to 
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PAINT TALKS No. 11 
Paint Implements Before P utting Them Away 


The most important time to repaint farm implements is before they are put 
away for the winter. A good tool in good order is the mark of a good workman. 


If a carpenter came to your place to build or repair and he had rusty saws 
and dull hatchets, what would you think of him as a mechanic? Rusty plows, 
implements with loose bolts, etc., do not speak well for the owner. 


Before er 2 away farm implements in the fall have them thoroughly 
cleaned and well painted. Cover the polished metal parts, such as plow mould 
boards, with an unsalted grease or oil. This prevents wasteful depreciation, 
lengthens the life of the implement and saves money for the owner. 


Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil (tinted as desired) is the proper paint for 
farm implements. It alone has the required tenacity, elasticity, and body to with- 
stand the hard wear to which such implements are subjected. It does not crack, 
scale, or scuff off, but forms a tough impervious coat thoroughly amalgamated 
with the surface. 

The advance proof of purity in white lead, the key that locks the barn beforehand, 
is the Dutch Boy Painter trademark. 

Buy of your local dealer if possible. If he hasn't it do not accept something 
else, but write our nearest office. 

Houseowner’s Painting Ontfit No.7 conteias much 
useful information, color schemes, etc. Free om request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the foliowing citics ; 


lew York Boston Be Cincinnati Ohi Cleveland Ft. Lout 
Policdelpbia (John T. Lewis rte.. Company) Pittsb: National Lead & ou Gompangt 








SEA GREEN & PURPLE SLATE 


SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 
is nature’s own product—not man made, Quarried from solid —eplit into 
“SOLID ROCK GAN NOT WEAB OUT te cont burn. 
It can’t burn, 
rust, warp, crack, tear, or decay. Nor w IGA 8.0OU7 le Slate Roofs 
never wear out and never require painting and repairing like all other roofing. 
Pu Roofs are suitable for any * 


Give ‘ect protecti: Red i i) tA | 
Seord clean ciotere water Hot 





spark and fire-proof. 


rates 
rm .. Not affected by h or cold. First cost—only a 
je morethan short lived roofing. Bettie _. roof question for all time. 


nt nd more moneg 
—it willsave youmoney. Give name of your 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 12 


for poor roofing. Write to us for our free b 
I fer. Write today. 
Granville, #. Y. 
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OU may learn all about the uses of cement 
and concrete on the farm—and how to use 
them yourself, by reading this magazine 
—“The Farm Cement News”—- d 
And the magazine won't cost you a penny. 4 
Just send us your name and full ad- @ 
dress on coupon, péstal or in i 4 oe 
letter and you will ‘be Pa e 







You know that concrete fs rapicily 
~ aitiggy “yx on the farm, because it 
more economical, iy! perma- 

nent and more safe, being fire- 
proof. This magazine will inform 
you from time to time of what 
others.are doing and what you 
can do. You will find it an edu- 
cation, a correspondence course in 
concrete construction. It's free be- 
cause we want you to know how to 
tand Cement, 






























put on our free list. 
Pe a 
Og ee — : a . “ 
ighest tland cement a * * 
made.” Suitable for all classes of work, VAs ae ry 
enw Fg Rega always ae and “fe e* od 
dependable. your name to us for 
laWe the magazine and be entertained and 4, $ 
bhe/ instructed by every issue you get. g 


Af Address ae ” ” 
AA he ff UNIVERSAL PORTLAND V4 “ee pS “ 
. = 


BeSuretoSay Woxus2: [Saw Your Adv 


im this journal. Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the most orders from, 
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(SPRARLESS 
FEARLESS 
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15 Cents a Ro 



































ere aten see eH a 
Farm Fence, | Goineh, Poultry Manure Spreader 
Untalog thee, Wrivetorleteday: naZhY Bat momey ins wide, cumbersome, 


























only the width of 4 own box, when the 


N once. 
is Box 203 MUNCIE, I 4 *FPEARLESS' . built narrew and 








nanays covers ® strip six and 8 half feet 








The “F ” 
THE EMPIRE WAY spreader Dallidapeosiion> and baaaeaeaiion: 


THE BEST WAY 


Biipettense ben teneht ws set te Bust, | 

talks and counts, too. H 

Gomes 0 aut 2 tel Baste gee ey 
years ago. ve used them y and 
by hes never heen any ‘souble since t 


** Wemake . Write 
Surin MBGe CO., Box 40+ 


covered per load —a no ~ tng 5 Sy overspread 
I “FEARLESS” 


























Spreader 
=f You'll Let Me 


This fs just a little ad—but a postal will 
Boek—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price ey 
You can save as much answering this 









Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 





eat strength and ca- 
a. all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 














ers. Catalog free. | Gerrem THAN THE OLD-FASHIONED 


WROUGHT CUT NAILS ARE OUR 





roofing made. On market 20 years, 
ve. Fireproof. Ornamental. Catalog. | The jreads won’t rust off. As they are rust proof 
MONTROSS M. 8. CO., CAMDEN, N. J. | they will withstand climatic conditions and the free 
acid present in the sap of all wood. Last a lifetime, 


Neer Zine Coated tron Gut Nails 





Mention This Y™s7" 7027 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 
MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY, BRANFOP. COMM. 


very prompt Watson E. Coleman, 
you™e seta PATENT Washington, D.C. Books free, 
Highest references, Best results, 
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They are the only scientifically designed pliers made. The 
di tool for making quick repairs, fixing machinery or 
seneng fences. Tempered cutting edge, tha: will cut anything 
rom a piece of two 6 S88 os. wire nail. Costs no more 
interac ante soft-nosed tools. 75 different styles. 


- Utica Black Bull Staple Puller 


shown fs a general utility tool 10 inches long, weight _ J 


ounces. Every farmer should have it. If your o— 
does not carr 7 in stock, send us his name and $1.2 


We will send the tool, postage repaid, and Bee 
antee to send your money back iP you are dissat- 
isfied for any reason. Illustrated folder showing 

w to use the tool free on request. Send us 
the name of your dealer and ask for free 
booklet of “ Plier Palmistry.” 


THE UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 
Department 40, Utica, New York. 



















NTA: DOUBLE ACTION “CUTAWAY” HARROW 
. It is made especially for ory d 
C L wir 4 Unit Mterenee pout efops 2: to 50 per cent. ag oy will 
from 28 or will Seaple-ous 
CUTAWAY in » day. hy rawn by two med- 
earth cas thot fn» daa asd ona be ashes 
1 one foot in a day, and can 
TOOLS move the earth but little, or at 0 
great an angle as hy move all the 
one foot. Runs true in line 
raft and keeps the 
trne. All other disk roe. 5 jo to run in 
They Jointed Pole Takes All the pte wf Off the 
Necks, and keeps their heels away 
wan *: 120 sizes and «t bey! aN Disk Harrows. 
mechine fully yy 
Booklet with full 



















CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 











>) YEARS use has proven that SAN JOSE SCALE 


and all FUNGOUS diseases, controllable during the dormant season, are absolutely controlled 


_“SCALECIDE” 


wad ig bas pe mY Sg Ae Kad ak > Mut, & Re re. Uv. io ral. cans Off. Ps: 
barre per’ gallon 6 gal. cans, ; 
00. If you want ch “CARBO ZINE” Dat soe gail the 
tal Of ANYTHING ELSE. ‘Bond fortree Bookles “Orchard nee - 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists. 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





AGRICULTURE 


in coloring, although it has excellent 
keeping qualities. Hot, dry weather 
in July and Aug unfavorable for set 
and growth of fruit. Present price 
$6@6.25. Growers selling for present 
market requirements —[J. C. M.. 
Plymouth County, Mass. 

Area 80% of rormal. Severe drouth 
and worms damaged crop. Quality 
fair and color good. Price at ship- 
ping station $5@6.50 p bbl. Crop in 
Dennis township will ‘. 6000 bbis.— 
{J. C., East Dennis, Mass. 

Quality and color medium. Price at 
shipping station $6. Growers selling. 
Area 120% of normal, and crop in this 
vicinity covering 182 acres is ¢ 
bbis.—[I. C. H., Onset, Mass. 

Berries are sound but under size 
and a week late, owing to drouth. No 
rain for three months. Area in Har- 
wich township 75% of normal.—[F. 
D. U., Barnstable County, Mass. 

Berries poor in color and small. 
One-third cro destroyed by frost. 
Yield about bbls to the acre.—[E, 
J., Hornerstown, N J. 

The Sept 6 frost caused a reduction 
of 25% in crop. Area less than 
last year. Early drawn berries seem 
to be better—[H. E. B., Cream- 
ridge, N J. 

Growers receiving $2.25 p bbl at 
shipping station. Color and quality 
good.—[D. B. C., Yarmouthport, Mass. 


Europe Needs Choice Apples 








Extensive reports to American Agri- 
culturist from the leading commission 
merchants of England and continental 
Europe confirm previous advices that 
the foreign crop of apples this 
year is small and unsatisfac- 
tory. That United States and 
Canadian fruit will be needed 
on the other side this fall and winter 
is the almost unanimous view of our 
correspondents. Fear is expressed that 
the prices in this country will go so 
high that they will be prohibitive to 
the English and continental trade. 
Much stress is laid upon the necessity 
of shipping only the finest apples to 
the foreign markets, for it should be 
borne in mind that there is “usually 
an ample native supply of common 
cooking apples. 

Another caution issued to American 
shippers relates to the packing and 
grading of apples. Since fruit is sold 
after an inspection of several barrels 
from each lot, there is no opportunity 
for deception as to the quality or 
manner in which the apples are 
packed. Relative to the advisibility 
of packing apples in boxes # is the 
belief of foreign receivers that it 
would not pay to box ordinary apples, 
but fancy grades properly packed in 
boxes would meet a ready sale at ad- 
vantageous prices. Extracts from some 
of the letters follow: 

“Prospects for American and Cana- 
dian apples this season are exception- 
ally good,” writes Henry Levy, whole- 
sale fruit dealer and orchardist of 
London. “Given that the fruit arrives 
in good condition, we look for good 
prices. Unfortunately from the En- 
glih farmer’s point of view, crops 
here are poor. Early spring weather 
interfered with proper formation of 
the fruit and what remains on the 
tree (for the ‘droppings’ are consider- 
able) are mostly small and scrubby. 
It is necessary to point out to apple 
exporters the advisability of sending 
the best fruit possible to the United 
Kingdom. Freight charges are the 
same on poor apples as on good fruit. 


Only Choice Fruit in Boxes 

“We think box apple shipments 
should be encouraged, but only the 
choicest apples should be shipped. We 
have found that Canadian apples from 
the Winona district packed in this 
style met with particularly ready sale 
at good prices.” 

Writing from Liverpool, John C. 
Houghton & Co say: ‘We are given 
to understand that the crop prospects 
of the fruit of the United Kingdom 
are exceptionally good. This most nat- 
urally has a strong bearing on the re- 
eeption of apples from your side. We 
do not for one moment say that these 
will not be wanted, as we find that the 
high class American and Canadian 
apples are always in demand. Home- 
grown fruit is not marketed in the 
attractive and marketable way in 
which foreign fruit is put up. Of 
course, there is the chance that the 
apple crop here will turn out more 
than has been anticipated. While we 
feel sure of a good outlet for Ameri- 
can and Canadian apples here during 
the coming season, we cannot be san- 
guine as to prices, The box apple trade 


is extending over here. This package is 
mainly suited for finest varieties from 
Oregon and Washington and we do 
not think that they can be used to 
advantage for ordinary qualities.” 


English Crop Is Poor 


“Later reports of the English apple 
crop since our letter of the ist inst 
state that yield is much reduced,” 
write Woodall & Co of Liverpool 
“This home crop is late and very lit- 
tle has been marketed. The quality 
is very inferior, being of green varie- 
ties and unattractive. Weather un- 
favorable for development of fruit, 
it may be fairly anticipated that 
American fruit landing in sound con- 
dition should arrive at a good market. 
This week 24-barrels of Duchess sold 
at $4.08 p bbl. We consider the 
present outlook for autumn and win- 
ter fruit on the English markets is 
distinctly. good.” 

“There is no doubt that the eae of 
apples in this country is a very me- 
dium one, both as regards quality and 
quantity,” is the report of Garcia, Ja- 
cobs & Co of London. Continuing they 
say: “There is less than one-half a 
crop. Same is true of plums and pears. 
Altogether the outlook’ for American 
fruit, and especially apples, is favor- 
able. All depends upon the quantity 
sent over.” 

The continent has only a poor crop 
of apples this year, according to a 
letter from F. Mann & Co of Antwerp, 
wro state that they anticipate a good 
demand for American apples, both 
fresh and dried. They give the fol- 
lowing detailed report of the apple 
crop in various parts of Europe: Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Holland and France 
small crops; Italy a very good crop; 
Belgian half a crop; Pfalz and’ Al- 
sace-Lorraine good crops; South Ty- 
rol very good; Tyrol, Brandenburg, 
Prussia, Rheinland and Thuringen 
average crops; Hanover poor to aver- 
age. 

“If prices are not too high," writes 
August Stier of Hamburg, “there will 
be a good market here for American 
apples, but prices seem to be rising~ in 
your country and this detracts from 
the good prospects. Our own crop is 
not large this year. German apples 
are mostly a cooking variety. Bohe- 
mian apples are better, but they are 
searcer than last year. Under these 
circumstances American apples will 
sell at higher prices than a year ago.” 
- “There is no question that trade in 
general is vastly improved, as eom- 
pe with a year ago, and this is 
bound to help the sale of all fruits. 
We will no doubt be able to take a 
moderately large quantity at prices 
which should leave a reasonable profit 
to the exporter if the fruit is bought 
at a fair price at your end.” This is 
the view of Simons, Shuttleworth & 
Co of Liverpool. With reference to 
the bo: trade, this concern seems prej- 
udiced against the proposition of 
p-cking eastern apples in boxes, pre- 
ferring barrels for such fruit. 


Fruit Society iinesitldien Scope 


Forty years ago a horticultural so- 
ciety was organized in our city, said 
Hon C. W. Garfield of Grand Rapids, 
Mich, at a recent gathering of horti- 
culturists. For some years it had 
simply one function: The develop- 
ment of an interest in the growing of 
fruit and the gathering _and dissemi- 
nation of information which would 
be helpful to the successful prosécu- 
tion of fruit growing in our vicinity. 
Gradually the interest of this society 
broadened, and today if you should 
look over its program for one year 
you would notice that a double func- 
tion ‘stands. out prominently. 

One is the carrying of city influ- 
ences for the betterment of the coun- 
try and the carrying of country in- 
fluences for the enrichment ot the 
city. There is a weaving together of 
the elements of city and country life 
in a common purpose of helping each 
other, and it touches all phases of life 
from the bringing .to the country 
home of the conveniences that are es- 
sential attributes of the city house 
and the carrying to the. city 
house all those beautiful accompanli- 
ments which render country life 80 
delightful and seductive. 


American Agriculturist is getting 
better every year.—[J. C. M. Johnston, 
Lawrence County, Pa. 
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Buying 1909 Wrapper Crop 


Unusual keenness to obtain the 1909 
crop of cigar leaf wrapper is shown 
by the numerous buyers who are now 
“riding” through the Ct valley. The 
perplexing feature is that prices are 
not considerably higher in view of the 
apparent shortage of good wrapper. 
The bulk of sales reported were at 
14@15e p ib. A few crops have sold 
at 13%c and some at 16%c. These 
prices are for field-grown tobacco in 
the bdle. Better prices have been ob- 
tained for primed crops, that is, to- 
paeco which h ; been picked as it 
ripened, instead of cutting the_stalk. 
Primed tobacco has sold at 25@28c. 
This tobacco usually runs higher in 
quality than the crops harvested by 
the old method. A few sales of prime 
tobacco, broken leaves and filler 
culled out have been reported at 30@ 
35c p ib, 

There are only about 14 
tobacco grow in this town. The 
growth is 10% less than mormal, but 
the indications are that it will be of 





acres of 


good quality—[C. A. B., Franklin 
County, Mass. 

Tobacco all harvested. Weather 
for curing has been fine. Crep ma- 


tured far beyond farmers’ expectations. 
Buyers in the field and the crops of 
the following persons sold to H. G. 
Taylor & Son: E. C. Hills, 7 acres; 
c. S. Miller & Son, 8 acres; Fred 
Johnson 12 acres; J. Whitney Root, 
12 acres; Nelson Stevens, 7 acres.— 
[A. C., Southwick, Mass. 

Tobacco all housed and on _ the 
poles in good shape. It is curing well 


drouth the growth of tobacco through- 
out Lancaster Co has been greatly 
retarded, more so than at any time 
within the last ten years, and we will 
have only about one-half a crop on 
an average. At our experimental sta- 
tions we planted the tobacco about 
the middle of June. We had nearly 
2 inches of rainfall in the last ten 
days, and it has improved the experi- 
mental tobacco a great deal. We are 
experimenting with different varieties. 

“We are also growing a new variety 
of tobacco for binder called Ohio 
Mexican. It is a very thin leaf and 
large with very thin veins. For filler 
we are growing.Improved Zimmer, 
Improved Ohio Dutch, Hazelwood 
Cuban, Davis seed leaf, White Smoker 
seed leaf and original Mexican seed.” 

Harvest well under way on Sept 34. 
Ideal weather for curing. No sales or 
bids thus far.—jJ. D. W., Fulton, N Y. 

Tobacco harvest finished last week. 
Will be best crop in several years, al- 
though chances were against much of 
@ crop a month ago. Crop in sheds 
curl ~ very fast—|F. W. L., Bald- 
winsville, N Y. 

Tobacco nearly all harvested. Crop 
very late, but finest quality. Mr L. 
Chase has sold his crop for 7c in the 
bdle. The barn curing is very slow, 
owing to cool weather. Yield around 
here will average 1000 to 1400 Ibs to 
the acre.—[H. M., Martville, N Y. 

In Wis there is a great deal of frost 
damaged tebacco. The secretary cf 
the growers’ and dealers’ assn reports 
that 60% of the crop was more or less 
injured by frost. These .damaged 
leaves are selling at Sc p Ib. 


There is evident anxiety on the part 














_ THE OLD-FASHIONED YELLOW BELLFLOWER 


One of the old standard apples is Yellow 
which are illustrated herewith. 
relatively a large 


poses. It is also quite 
reasonably hardy and long-lived. 


and shows fine quality and color.— 

[A. M. L., Montague, Mass. 
Indications that tobacco wili be of 

fine quality and color. Primed leaves 


are about ready to put-into bdles. No 
pole sweat so far.—[W. G. C., Bloom- 
field, Ct. 

Tobacco crop curing well. It is not 


quite as heavy as in former years, but 
is ene of thé best in quality. No buy- 
ers thus far.—[C. H. N., Wittdham 
County, Vt. 

No tobacco buyers have visited this 
place. Only a few crops are cut and 
in the sheds. On Sept 5 the frost did 
considerable damage. Only one fine 
crop in this place. Others are short, 
small leaves, and too green when cut. 
Farmers feel very blue.—[W. G. C., 
Westfield, Pa. 


Cisse’ Leaf Tohocce Canker Well 





Good weather has prevailed 
throughout the cigar leaf states. 
Reports indicate that the 1909 crop is 
curing well in the barns and gener- 
ally speaking will be of good quality. 
In N Y state it appears from scattered 
reports that the crop improved, both 
in quality and in the yield to the acre, 
during the late growing period. It is 
curing rather slowly, because af cool 
weather. Sales of wrapper tobacco in 
N-E are at 13% @35c p Ib, according 
to terms of the agreement relative to 
culls and general quality of the crop. 

Concerning conditions in Pa and 
the work of the state experiment sta- 
tion, M. L. Grieder in a letter to 
American Agriculturist says: 

“On account of-the long and severe 


susceptible to scab. 


dium to prime] 


Bellflower, six specimens of 


This apple is inclined to vary in size, and 
percentage of them are too small for marketable pur- 


The tree is a good grower and 


It thrives on warm, well-drained soils. 


of manufacturers to obtain good 
wrapper and binder. This is refected 
in the leaf markets. New York quotes 
state filler, fine and selections, at 12 
@16ec p 1b, filers 5@6c, Ohio Zimmer 
Spanish 19@20c, Pa broadleaf binders 
14@1ic, Ct broadleaf wrappers 35@ 
S6c, seconds 19@23c, filer &@10c. 


1909 Hops of Excellent Quality 


[From Page 250.]* 

30c p lb and growers are slow about 
selling.—[A. D., Cobleskill, N- Y. 

Average yield 600 Ibs to the acre. 
Quality extra good. - County ag tp & 
is 5600, a reduction of 25%.—[C. L. A., 
Schoharie, N Y. 

Acreage 80% of last year. The yield 
500 Ibs to the acre compared with 409 








last year. Quality finest. Price 30c. 
Growers -holding. Franklin Co will 
have the cleanest, strongest hops 
raised in years.—[W. W. A., 
Malone, N Y. 

Acreage 80% of last year. Yield in 


Otsego Co 600 Ibs to the acre com- 
pared with 500 last year. Total area 
2500 acres. Price 25c. Growers hold- 
ing.—{J T., Worcester, N Y. 

There were no hops this year in 
L‘vingston or AHegany counties. Yar.is 
all plowed up.—[J. N. P., Hunt, N Y. 

At New York, the market is quiet, 
without quotable change in prices. 
Tone, however, was strong, owing to 
an advance in the Continental market 
of 2@3c p Ib. State hops, 1908 crop, 
prime to Ae 18@20c p Ib, medium 
to prime 15@17c, 1908 Pacific coast 
hops, prime to ence 18@ 19¢c, me- 

16 @ 17c. 


MONEY 








A Real Necessity About 


INEXPENSIVE, EFFICIENT, UNIFORM. 


KRESO DIP N21 


Yards and Buildings. Easy and Safe to Use 





Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas; Destroys Disease Germs; Cleanses, Purifies, Deodorizes, 


Just as useful about Horses, Catéle, Sh Swine, Dogs, Goats. Etc. Get our Free Bookleig 
giving directions for treatment Common Diseases of Domestic Animals, 
Ask your Druggist for KRBSO DIP No. 1. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


OEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT, MICH. 















Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


—the time-tested weather-resister used on streets 
and roofs for over a quarter of a century—is the 
stuff that makes 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Genasco is the stuff that makes your roof 
proof against leaks and repairs. There is no 
mystery. about what it is made of. You know | 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—and you know it makes 
roofing that lasts. 

Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Mineral and smooth 


surface. Ask your dealer for Genasco. Insist on the roofing with the hemi- 
sphere trade-mark, and the thirty-two-million-dollar guarantee 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 





New York San Francisco Chicago 





TET 


200% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 


HAME FASTENER 
Do away with old hame strap. 
Horse owners and teamsters 
wild about them. Fasten 





AGENTS 





MIXED PAINTS 


, Roofs, all yo~e ae SAVE Deakss 
Endorsed by Ge 





em spees with the h Money back if 
a aa? Write today for ‘santdential tetas to agents. iamee will rite for ke 
rn Thomas Mfg. Co., 846 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohic | 0. W came lymouth St., Brookiya, 
































IN S60 $150 * MONTH 


Sream Raicway 


Firemen, Brakemen, 


E.ecreic_Raiway 


Motormen, Conductors. 
you by mail in from four to six 
these positions and assist 


ey 
5,22 (GREAT NORTHERN: CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN: 






CHICA’ ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA; 

Tfher: and OPOLITAN ST. RY. CO. 
If you want interesting railroad work cr wish to live in 
pains Saat poctiian, sight wae ts Ge 








tn adore i ee oa for FREE BOOK 
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BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


| At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered "—— 
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LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


i You Know You’ Want a Separator 


and the cleanest skimming separator 


and the cheapest separator 


United States Separators 


; ; Are cleanest mee = Ae a the Pan-American in com 
i 1 percent average for 50 tests. 


i : other separators—.0138 
a ‘ never been equalled. 
Are most ble as 
and giving wtaga get sath 





PS nee ae 








{ 
F and the most durable separator 


are the best and hundreds of thousands 
of satisfied users say so. 


tition with 
his test has 


rs have proved it—some running continuously 
otioh for over 17 years. 
cheapest because they wear longest and require 


In nearly every dairy section o* She country there are 
United States Agents. These men have confidence in the 
United States Separator. They know what it will do. 
They will grant a free trial to any one who means 
business, and give favorable terms fin case of sale. ” 


Write a postal for agent’s name and catalogue No. 6, 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT.- 


Fair Week’s Coming— 
RE your cows in “show” condition? 


They should be—and they would be, 
all year ’round if you fed them Buffalo 


Gluten Feed. 


Because—Cows in ‘‘show”’’ condition give 
more milk and richer milk. ‘That means more 
i" profit to the farmer—especially with — 


milk at 3 cents. 


Buffalo Gluten Feed 


is the great protein feed for the 
farmer and dairyman. It gives 
more protein and digestible nutri- 
ents per dollar spent than any 
other concentrate and runs 3% to 
5% higher in protein by actual test 
than other gluten feeds. 

Let us help you. Write us 
your conditions. We'll gladly bal- 
ance a ration for you. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
26 Broadway, N. Y. 











VY a ee oe WO A oe 8 


REAL ADJUSTABLE 


a ANSS fe}, 


for cow's 
wakes etait stall 


any etanchion: 
stanchion. 
Lock-O pen 

holds stanchion in 
Place for cow's return. No getting of head in 
wrong place. 


: 1 Write for Fine Free Book 


on James Adjustable Stanchions and Automate 
all t the Modern 
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for Sale from Four Big H erd Boars. Book 
for Stamp. 4. D 


teHtare Cholera” LOGS 


rous, have Great Vitality, Easy 
and Prol 00 head of § Spring and Fall Pigs 

escribing them 
UNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, ‘OHIO, 





ECONOMY 
CHESTER WHITES 


Improved strain. 
More pork with 
less feed. Circular. 
Ww. N. BOYER, PAXTONVILLE, PA. 





young boars. Fall pigs cheap. 8. E. Jennings, W! 


POLAND CHINAS, firncr, is soa 200 prim 
Hamsport, 0. 





will drive out worms, put your horse in 
tion, vent colic and cure all i ne 
from estion. wo on the d ive 
they -_ te all the nutritious 


ambi 
Esra ialtrneos' rea heat 





Excelsior Horse Cakes 


condl- 
ts arising 


of the 
circulation of the blood; ion and ‘Kee the 


work. aie nd Poltes the lies Depas express ee 





Feeding Horses 


CHARLES W. BUEKETT, NEW YORE 





So many farmers feed live stock 
with as little attention as they show 
when firing an old boiler, that it is 
well they should adopt a few rules 
for feeding. Many horses are injured 
by kindness, which leads to overfeed- 
ing. This is particularly true in sum- 
mer. The horse gets home hot and 
dry, is given all the feed he can eat, 
then led to the trough, where he fills 
up on water, and goes to work again. 
In this condition he is not in shape to 
eat much, nor can he digest it. What 
he needs is, first, a small drink of cool 
water, and then rest, followed in half 
an hour with a feed: of grain. 

A horse that drinks a large amount 
of water soon after eating washes the 
food out of his stomach into’the in- 
testines, where it is not digested, but 
ferments, gives off much gas, and 
causes more or less disturbance and 
distress. When Saturday night comes 
the feed should be cut down to half, 
both in summer and winter, and a 
bran mash be fed with a few carrots 
in winter and a run in pasture in 
summer. This cools out the system, 
and the horse is in better shape for 
another week of hard work. 

Hay should not be fed at noon. It 
is bulky, not easily digested, par- 
ticularly when the horse is at work. 
Many successful farmers feed half the 
hay ration at night, and divide the 
remainder equally between morning 
and noon. If the horse is at hard 
work be particular to choose old hay 
and sound, clean grain. 


a 


Wintering Fall Pigs 


WILBERT P. THURSTON, DECATUR CO, IND 








The farmer that intends to keep 
fall. pigs must have things arranged 
so that he can give them the best 
possible -attention. The pigs should 
be farrowed about September 15 and 
should be allowed to run with the 
sow until they are about eight weeks 
old. During this time they can be 
taught to. eat corn and drink slop. 

Hogs never make such rapid and 
economical gains as when they are 
young. Feeding with skim, milk and 
the slop from the kitchen should 
commence as soon as the pigs can- be 
induced to drink. I have two lots, 
with a fence separating them, where 
I feed my pigs. The fence has a gate 
in it that slides up and down, so that 
when I feed I can raise the gate 
enough for the pigs to get through, 
but the sows cannot. The pigs will 
soon learn to go through this gate 
and eat the grain unmolested on the 
other side. 

Early Pig Rations 


At the beginning I feed more ni- 
trogenous foods, such as skim milk, 
shorts, wheat middlings, and ground 
oats. Thtse foods will develop the 
muscles, bones and vital organs, and 
by feeding this way the pigs are soon 
growing nicely, and before cold 
weather comes they are of a good 
size and in a good, thrifty condition. 
To keep them in this shape one must 
have warm houses for them to 
sleep in. 

I clean my houses out about once a 
week, sweeping the dust off the floor 
and then sprinkling the floor with a 
disinfectant, making it pretty strong. 
This kills the lice that are in the beds. 
After sprinkling the floors I bed the 
pens with clean, dry straw, making it 
8 or 10 inches deep. The pigs should 
also be sprinkied to keep the lice off 
them. Coal oil and grease mixed to- 
gether is also good to put on the pigs. 
I also give them stock food occasion- 
ally, as I think this keeps them free 
from worms. 

Grazing the Porkers 


I have a two-acre lot adjoining the 
pens into which I turn the pigs for 
exercise and also for pasture. I give 
them salt and ashes quite frequently. 
I never like to ring the pigs through 
the wiriter, for I think it is injurious. 
By taking care of my’ pigs in this 
way, when spring comes they are in 


.ton, when fed without 





@ good growing condition, sad by put- 
ting thent out on good pasture and 
feeding them more carbonaceous ra- 
tions, by June I am able to market a 
good bunch of hogs. 


Handy Barn Door Fastener 


For swinging barn doors, the device 
illustrated herewith will be found very 
convenient. From -top to 
bottom ef one door is a bar 
~~ on the iftside -but operate! 

from the outside 

















by a pin 


s 

; which | passés through 
door. This bar connects 
with “three latches which 


slip into place when the bar 
is lowered, The bottom end 
of the bar.also slips into a 
notch_in the sill of the door- 
Way. so that the doors are 
fastened in four places by 
the one movement of the 
bar. The bar may be of 
.wood or iron, as desired, 
preferably wood. because of 
'- its lightness. If iron is used 
4%4x1% inches will be heavy 
OF enough. The length will, of 











DOOR course, depend upon the 
hight of the door. At A 
is shown the inside of the door; at B, 












































- Latch for Barn Door 


the outside with the position of the 
bar indicated by dotted lines. 


Retirement of Dan Patch 


Dan Patch, the famous pacer owned 
by M. W. Savage of Minneapplis, has 
gone lame in both hind legs and it is 
feared that he will never again race. 
He is now 13 years old, and after his 
strenuous career it is probably ex- 
pecting too much to think that he will 
break any more records. As it is, it 
will probably be some time before the 
records he has established during the 
last few years are surpassed, or even 
equaled. His most creditable achieve- 
ments are as follows: One mile, 1:55, 
St’ Paul, September 8, 1906; one mile, 
1.55%, Lexington, Ky, October 7, 
1905;' one mile; 1.58; Memphis, Tenn, 








November 11, 1905; half-mile, .56, 
Memphis, Tenn, October 27, 1903: 
quarter-mile; .27%, Memphis, Ténn, 
October 27, 1903. 


Dan Patch was scheduled to race at 
the Michigan state fair, but because 
of lameness in one hind leg was not 
started. He was shipped to Milwau- 
gee, to take part in the Wisconsin 
state fair, but by the time he arrived 
there lameness had also developed in 
the other leg. Mr Savage at once 
shipped him to his farm just outside 
of Minneapolis, and he will probably 
spend the remainder of his days 
there. 


That Corn Silage may profitably be 
made a partion of the ration for fin- 
ishing cattle was demonstrated in 
some Indiana experiments, The re- 
sults the first year showed practically 
no difference between the ration com- 
posed of corn, clover and silage and 





one of corn and clover, while during 
the second year there was 2 profit, 
due to the use of silage, amounting 


to $1.52 per ton. When fed with corn, 
clover and cottonseed meal there was 
a profit of $3.51. per ton: This gives 
silage a feeding value of $4.02 per 
a supplement, 
or of $6.01 per ton when fed with a 
supplement, under conditions prevail- 
ing during the winter of 1907-3. 

















Economy Chief 


Cream Separator, 


Créam separator {gests chargé twicé 
too much—they ask $65.00for the size 
that we sell for $28.80—their machines 
are not as good as our Economy-Chief 
—won’t last as long nor skim as close, 


JOS. C. GRABER, Pretty Prairie, Kans., 
ows ebout this—ask = Hi 
wrigés us saying: 


ont Economy Chief C 
cause it makes me feel bad think 
the mistake I made in buying a machine 
for $65.00 when I could have gous! 
better machine (Economy) for $28.8 
J. A. MONROE, Morrowville, Kans., R. 
{, the well known breeder of —; Horns 
and Poland China, says: 
for the Economy and long life to Seare, 
Roebuck & Co.”" Hesays hethinks there 
are ten times as Many Economy Chiefs in 
his neighborhood as all other makes put 


— 
OOVER, Gaylord; Kans., R. i. 


. E. HO 
wiles us a letter sayin ““Anyone want- 
0. deat 





a $100.00 machine and afterward ‘bought 
ane Economy Chiefs, so he knows ‘‘what’s 


This is the kind of letters that every 

mail brings us ane actual users of 
e Economy Chief 

It’s good- by. Mr. “Agent, when thé 
Economy comes into the neighborhood 
—he has to quit. No farmer who has 
seen and used the new Economy Chief 
will pay agents’ prices. 

We sell on trial only. You get your 
money back any time in sixty days if 
you want toreturn the separator; but 
you won’t want to. 

Write us today and say: “Send 
yore Dairy Guide No. 535T.” "it 

lis you all about separators and 
shows up these big price, big profit 
fellows in great aap. It’sfree. Be 
sure to write for it whether you in 
te buy a separator now or not, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. , Chicago 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


Wonderful 
Discovery 


DISEASES of the EYE 
successf treated with 
this NEW ¥. 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE 
fer Hers Blindness, ee ig ng 











a 


vitis and Cataract, 
all suffer from diseased 


— a Soe oo ea exer womety fae 
a! cures ‘ects 0 © eye, irrespective 
of time the animal been afflicted. No 

















money re ied if er directions it 
does ae } ottaet Regt, “YOU PAY FOR 
i on receipt of price 
. A, 1933 Wabash Ave., i 
PERFECTION SWING STANCHION, 
Frame fitted to 
W the on the 
market. Sold on 90 days trial. 
Also PERFECTION Water 
Baste, Steel Stall ig 
rea A iy Send for 2 
page Boo 
ears & & Swift 





Se, bales X. fe” 


YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn F_ 


tree. Address ¥ 











Grand Rapids, Mich., 2a Seem q 


MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS 


Best Cow for the Farmer 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





There are farmers, and they can 
be numbered by the thousands, that 
have no desire to be dairymen in the 
special meaning of the term, and are 
not so constituted that they would 
make a success of it if they were to 
try. And we might just as well add 
that not all men who class them- 
selves as dairymen are making a great 
success at it, financially or otherwise. 
It is the few that are specially adapt- 
ed to the business and make the suc- 
cessful dairymen that we hear about. 

Men wh® follow general farming 
raise grain, keep stock of different 
kinds, and have a variety of farm 
produce to gell, do not care to spe- 
cialize along the lines of any par- 
ticular branch of crop or stock pro- 
duction. And yet on the general farm 
there is, and should be kept, some 
g00d cows to supply the family with 
milk, cream and butter for home 
consumption; and sometimes some 
butter to sell as one of the sources 
of income. The skim milk consti- 
tutes the feed on which some calves 
are raised to consume some of the 
roughage on the farm and sell in the 











have bred out, the most desirabie 
characteristics that made the Short- 
horn the farmer’s most profitable cow. 


Farmers and Soft Cheese Industry 


It will be recalled that the Storrs 
(Ct) experiment station has been co- 
operating with the dairy division of 
the department of agriculture at 
Washington for five years in the study 
of the soft cheese industry. This work 
has been under the immediate super- 
vision of Prof Charles Thom, and he 








has recently writte. a bulletin on 
the subject. 

Of particular interest to dairy 
farmers is the comment on the 


question of whether or not the farmer 
should attempt to make Camembert 
cheese. In answering the question 
Prof Thom says: “As a general mar- 
ket proposition the answer is no. In 
special cases such cheese making may 
undoubtedly be developed to consid- 
erable advantage. Ag yet, these pos- 
sibilities have not been fully touched 
in America. The making and ripen- 


ing of cheese in a sBinglé household 
has been successfully carried on dur- 
ing the past year by Mrs*W. S. Dodd 
of Vermont. 


The cheeses produced 








A GOOD JERSEY BULL FROM VERMONT 


Jersey cattle will always interest eastern dairy farmers. 


Pictured is 


Nimbus of Brondale from the stock farm of W. G. Baker of Lamoille county, 
Vt. This animal heads the herd of registered animals on Mr Baker’s farm 
and is giving excellent satisfaction. His number is 69704, and he is by Hood 
Farm Pogis 34th. His dam is Hisette of Brondale with a record of over 40 


pounds milk daily. 


market as another source of income. 
The skim milk is also utilized to feed 
pigs. 

There are cows of different breeds 
that are not special dairy cows, or 
of the special beef type, that will 
meet the general farmer’s wants and 
prove to be a profitable kind of cat- 
tle to keep on the farm. If such meet 
his needs I do not see any occasion 
for men who have ability and a lik- 
ing for special dairying to decry the 
dual purpose cow, and call her a de- 
lusion and a snare, as some of the 
dairy enthusiasts have ventured to do. 

As to the dual capabilities of some 
of the Shorthorns, I will mention that 
the cow Pansy Stanton, owned by H. 
H. Hinds of Stanton, Mich, gave 10,- 
058 pounds of milk and made 456 
pounds of butter in one year, and at 
the same time gained 324 pounds in 
weight. If the cow Lulu, that holds 
the record of the Shorthorn breed, 
has, as is stated, a good beef form, 
it is plain that she is capable of pro- 
ducing not only a profitable supply 
of milk, but would produce calves 
that are worth raising on the farm 
for beef. It is very apparent that 
since Shorthorn breeders have been 
chasing after the special beef type, 
they have not only neglected, but 





have varied considerably in texture 
and flavor, and all have differed from 
the imported cheese in appearance. 
It may be doubted whether the uni- 
formity demanded by the trade at 
present could be readily obtained 
when work is done with so small 
numbers of the utensils already in 
the home. 

“For ripening, a zinc-lined refriger- 


¢ator has proved capable of adapte- 


tion to producing approximately the 
conditions of ripening. With this or 
smaller equipment it has been dem- 
onstrated that a busy housekeeper in 
the intervals of her work can make 
and ripen Camembert cheeses enough 
to supply her own family and some of 
her friends. At the same time it was 
shown that no losses were necessary 
in the process, because every cheese 
was eaten in some stage or condition 
{To Page 260.] 


Death fo Meaves Guaranteed 
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World’s Best 


**World’s Best”’ is exactly what 
we mean. No “ifs” or “ands” 
about it. 


Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 
Separators are entirely different 
in construction from all others. 


erence is the only known 

way of overcoming very serious 
faults all other separators have. 

This difference is paten- f 

ted and no other maker ...... 

, can use it. Consequentl 

all other separators still | 

these 

serious 

faults, 

whichdonot | 





























Write forit. 
Tubulars are made in the world’s 


biggest separater factory. Branch 
factories in Canada and Germany. 


Salen exceed, mont, if not git 3 crs 


cembined. orld’s Be 





The Sharples Separator Co. 


West Chester, Pa. 


VALUABLE VETERINARY 
BOOK FREE 




















TUTTLE'S ELIXIR 


Sprains 6 «dwellings, Buoe Bo Belle and Fet i ana body der, Distomad 
4 


Tuttle's Bini terte eo ~A~;. years So nthe ‘he main 
veterinarians an 


and operators of large stables a 


here. 
“it is quick and sure in action, non 


isonous, cannot 
inyare, in or blemish the horse. ¥ rite for the 
f your dealer doesn't k Stone we' 


address now, 6o we can mail 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO., 60 Boverty St., Boston, Mase, 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 








MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
FOURTH AVENUE PiTTseuna, Pad 
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and disinfectant. Instantly de- 
iP ate all germs and insect pests, 

economical, non-poisonou 
At dealers, Valuable Stock 
Book and Sample Free. 
THE HYGENO DISINFECTANT CO. 
98 Kuelid Ave. 
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The Farmer and Prosperity 











It is a good thing all around that 
from time to time the business public 
will “sit up and take notice” of ag- 
ricultural conditions and what these 
mean to general prosperity. Within 
the past few days the newspapers 
have been full of what James J. Hill, 
the western railroad magnate, said to 
the national bankers’ association, in 
which he gave them some mighty 
sound advice. He placed the emphasis 
on the necessity of the business world’s 
giving due recognition to the just 
claims of farmers. Mr Hill pointed 
out: the fact that the continued pros- 
perity depends upon increasing the 
productive capacity of our farms; and 
that production has not kept pace 
with increase in population, and this 
at the time when most of the new 
available lands have been taken up. 

He distinctly told the bankers of 
the country that they must in every 
reasonable way encourage the farm- 
ers. Instead of making farming more 
difficult, instead of refusing loans on 
good farm property, they should offer 
all proper business encouragement 
and do everything possible to make 
farm life attractive. Mr Hil! also 
pointed out that the farmers have not 
received very much from the latest 
tariff revision; ‘‘the farmer has been 
discouraged by seeing every industry 
preferred to his, and-a false policy 
of stimulating these industries by leg- 
islative favors has naturally tended 
to tempt the inteliigent and ambi- 
tious into other occupations.” 

While farming is in anything but 
@ poor condition, and while good 
crops and good prices in recent years 
have brought great prosperity and 
optimism to farmers as a class, there 
are still wrongs to be righted and ag- 
ricultural enterprises to be supported 
in a large, broad and generous way. 


‘Not oniy the bankers, but also the 


/ 


law makers, must see this. Good 
country roads are ‘o be encouraged; 
not simply a stritch of expensive 
state road running out from Colum- 
bus, or Rochester, or Harrisburg for 
the benefit of automobilists, but bet- 
ter thoroughfares for the plain 
farmer. There must be continuous 
and ‘close surveillance to transporta- 
tion companies, to see that the farmer 
does not always get the short end. 
For a decade of years the farmers 
have been insisting on a logical, rea- 
sonable parcel post, and this must be 
granted them. They want foreign 
tariff walls broken down, perhaps 
through reciprocity acts, which will 
give them larger markets for fruits, 
dairy products, meat animal... There 
are still the unsolved problems of 
equitable taxation of farm property 
and of handling the labor question. 
These among'others may well engage 
the sympathetic co-operation of the 
business world and the legislators. 


Get a Good Bull 


In selecting the foundation for a 
herd, the dairyman should not hesi- 
tate to pay well for a bull that will 
stamp upon his female progeny the 
power to give quantity, color and rich- 
ness to the product. In selecting fe- 
males only the best should be used 
for building up the herd. It seems to 
be a rule in breeding that the more 
mixed the blood of a female the 
greater will be the influence of the 
male. In selecting the dairy females, 
eare should be taken to get those 
which have no tendency to beefiness. 

By selecting foundation stock in this 
way, and by rearing the best of the 
offspring, a valuable herd for produ- 
cing high-grade market milk may be 
built up in a comparatively short 
time. 








Everybody realizes that a good crop 
of corn depends primarily upon good 
seed. Everybody who is 
Save Seed up to date also appreci- 
Corn Now ates the fact that to get 
good seed it must be se- 
lected before freezing weather sets in. 
October 10 is plenty late. Go into 
the field, select the best ears from 
the best stalks. Do it carefully, for 
yield next year depends upon your 
judgment in getting corn that will 
grow ears of as nearly the ideal type 
as possible, and the care you give 
these ears after they are selected. 
If you need only a small amount, tie 
these ears together with binding 
twine. Tie them to the rafters in the 
barn or granary until they are thor- 
oughly dry. If you have a large quan- 
tity, place it in a drying house or 
some place where the moisture will 
be removed before cold weather ar- 
rives. The seed corn problem is of 
the greatest importance, and the time 
to solve it is right now. Don’t neglect 
it under any circumstances. 


o neiip 
. > 


Today’s situation in commercial 
sections bears eloquent testimony of 
the possibilities of pro- 

Cor.servative ducers getting reason- 
Marketing able living prices. As 
outlined in American 
Agriculturist’s crop reports through- 
out the late summer and. early au- 
tumn, there has been at no time any 
such prospect for a large apple crop 
as some of the bearish speculators 
would imply. .Recent development, 
including the urgency of buyers, bears 
out the fact of this medium to short 
crop of fine fruit, hinted in these col- 
umns as long ago as the opening of 
August, when we pointed out the un- 
even condition in apple orehards and 
noted the climatic environment had 
not been favorable for anything like 
a full crop. At the Buffalo meeting 
of the apple shippers’ association held 
in August, and reported at the time 
in these columns, a permeating 
thought expressed by this body of 
shrewd buyers was the matter of 
every middleman bracing up his 
neighbor who is in the same business 
to “look out and not buy too high.” 
But their fond. hopes of $2 apples were 








dently many of the best growers will | 
stere and hold. rather than sellatun- — 
der prices. 


farmer to hold a given crop, as man) 
things may intervene to make such 
action unwise, yet it is absolutely safe 
for producers to market their crops 
conservatively, studying conditions 
and demanding reasonable figures. If 
one were inclined to moralize, it might 
be well to point out the fact that when 
prices of food commodities are too 
high, consumption is checked and 
dull markets intervene; but appar- 
ently this is not just now troubling 
either the owners of good orchards 
or the would-be buyers. 


a. 
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For the first time, the New York 
horse show people are offering prizes 
for draft horses. 
Draft Horses at This year $10,000 
New York Show will be distributed 
among the breed- 
ers of these heavy animals. This 
means a lot for the draft horse in- 
dustry of America. It will widely ad- 
vertise the various draft breeds, and 
will bring their merits to the atten- 
tion of horse show goers on the At- 
lantic coast. The influence of this new 
classification will be felt not only in 
the east, but will extend to the .mid- 
dle states, even beyond the Missis- 
sippi river. This innovation was sug- 
gested by one of the wealthiest men 
of the country. This man has auto- 
mobiles without number, but seems to 
be developing, for personal or busi- 
ness reasons, a decided liking for 
heavy horses. He uses many of them 
in his business. The difficulty of se- 
curing drafters of the most approved 
type has made him feel the necessity 
of encouraging the breeding of draft 
horses. This is intensely encouraging 
to those who have stuck to the draft 
horse business through sunshine and 
shadow, and who believe there is 
profit in producing animals of. this 
type. Notwithstanding the apparent 
popularity of the automobile, both 
for pleasure and for trucking, it also 
is interesting in that it shows that 
even the most pronounced aristocrat 
can immediately take an interest in 
plebeian matters when his pocketbook 
is affected. 
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Who’s got the button? The man 
who advertises something that he has 
not for sale is generally the 
Button, fellow who gets the button. 
Button In many cases there is no 
chance about it, the adver- 
tiser is always the winner. There are 
no «hanee advertisements nor fake 
schemes in this journal. The guaran- 
tee on this page stands as a protection 
to subscribers. 


Foriiers aad Soft Cheasé Inauiry 


[From Page 259.] 
of ripeness. Repeated trials showed 
that Camembert cheeses, either lack- 
ing in flavor, or too strong, could still 
be utilized in cooking. 

“The production of Camembert 
cheese for the general market will 
probably remain a factory proposi- 
tion in America just as it has become 
so in France. However, it is entirely 
possible to produce cheeses of this 
type for home use where some mem- 
ber of the family will take the trou- 
ble to learn the work properly. The 
problems to be met seem new and 
strange at first, and it will take some 
time to acquire skill and judgment to 
work successfully. The family may 
eat its experiments, but not the out- 
put upon a larger scale. Under proper 
conditions it may be a source of both 
pleasure and profit.’’ 














Public Lands—A. C. can find out all- 


about the drawings of public lands at 

the different government reservations 
at different times by writing to the 
United States general land office, 
Washington, D C, asking for particu- 
lars, 






Commendable work with asparagus 
is being done at Concord, Mass, under 
the direction of C. W. Prescott, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts asparagus 
association, and the federal govern- 
ment in co-operation with the state 
experiment station at Amherst. Four 
years ago several of therepresentative 
asparagus growers inthe town of Con- 
‘cord, which section has 1000 acres of 
asparagus, held a meeting and dis- 
cussed the advisability of experi- 
*ments, having for their object dis- 
covery of some rust-resistant variety 
of asparagus. The result was the or- 
ganization of a state asparagus grow- 
ers’ association. 

Then , this aasociation took tp 
with he department of agricul- 
ture the matter of rust and other 
problems connected with asparagus 
culture, After much enterprising 
work on the part of the organization, 
the government established a sub- 
experiment station at Concord, and 
Mr Prescott was placed in charge. 

There are about ten acres in the 
little farm, and at the start it was a 
most hopeless looking place. The 
ground had not been plowed for 40 
years, was full of brush, weeds, and 
in other ways a discouraging propo- 
sition. Since then, however, there 
has been a great transformafion, and 
the seven or eight acres of asparagus 
now on the place shows up very 
favorably. 

The experiments have been confined 
largely to the matter of a rust-re~- 
sistant type, and also the relation of 
different fertilizers to the crop in gen- 
eral, and to the matter of rust re- 
sistance in particular. Inthe fer- 
tilizer test 40 plots of one-twentieth 
of an acre each were set out. One 
of the tasks is to see what a large, 
@ medium, and a small application of 
nitrogen will .do for the plants. 
Another trial is being made in the 
same line for potash, and still a third 
for phosphoric acid. Ashes and kainit 
are being used side by side, and thus 
far the kainit seems to be doing 
rather the better. However, it must 
be understood that it is impossible to 
draw any close conclusions thus early 
in the tests. This is likewise true in 
the rust-resistant work. 

The Argenteuil variety is the best 
type thus far found. In collecting 
samples for the breeding work, Mr 
Prescott traveled over New Jersey, 
Long Island and Massachusetts, se- 
lecting plants here and there, seed 
from which was saved and plants 
propagated. Numerous crosses were 
also made. There is a young nursery 
of two acres or more where all man- 
ner of crosses are going on, and 
where selection of plants for practical 
work is made. 


Asparagus Under Cloth- 

In addition to the rust-resistant and 
fertilizer tests an interesting experi- 
ment is being tried out this year with 
about % acre under cloth. The same 
sort of arrangement is used for this 
as tobacco growsrs use for their 
shade-grown product. It is believed 
this will not only protect the as- 
paragus, but will bring it on earlier, 
perhaps have a desirable effect in 
keeping off rust, and will also prevent 
wind from causing stalks to grow 
crooked, as is so frequently the case. 
Last year this same plan was tried 
on’ a very ‘small scale, and it ap- 
peared to have great possibilities. 
Another thing tried last year was put- 
ting up a canvas shield on a frame 
about 8 feet high. This was run 
along the side from which the pre- 
vailing winds came. Mr Prescott 
said it worked very satisfactorily, and 
was well worth while. 

“Of all things,” said Mr Prescott, 
“be sure to strongly impress upon 


your readers the tremendous impor-_ 
tance of thorough preparation of land 
[To Page 269.] 
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AMERICA FIRST AT. THE POLE 


What Cook and Peary Claim to Have Done, and How They Did 
It—Some of the Successes and Failures in Arctic Exploration 
An Unfortunate Controversy Still Unsettled 


EPTEMBER, 1909, 
has been a month of 
big news. It has 
been a iong time 
since so much. in- 
terest was mani- 
fested In an event as 
in the news stories 
sent to the world by 





Dr Cook and Com- 
mander Peary. On 
fSéptember 1, the cable dispatches 


had discovered the north pole. The 
ore difficult and dangerous an un- 
ntaKing ic and the more men fail in 
trylig to-achieve it, the more most 
people want to see it done, and the 
greater the interest and enthusiasm 
when success is finally achieved. This 
was conspicuously. true of the at- 
tempts to reach the north pole. The 
attempts have stirred every impulse 
of sportsmanship, have kindled the 
bravery and daring of the stoutest 
nearts, and have fired the patriotism 
of countless thousands who have de- 
sired to see the flag of their country 
planted first at the north pole. When 
word came that Dr Cook had done the 
trick and done it in a way so modest 
and devoid of the spectacular, not 
only were Americans delighted in the 
achievement of their fellow country- 
man, but great enthusiasm was mani- 
fested in other lands, especially those 
from which polar expeditions have 
gone forth. 

Five days later came the announce- 
ment from Commander Peary that-he, 
too, had reached the pole. No Arctic 
voyager has tried so many times and 
made so game a fight to win. We may 
well take pride and delight in the fact 
that, bearing the stars and stripes, two 
Americans are able to report to the 
world that the most difficult and dan- 
gerous undertaking in the realm of 
exploration has been achieved by 
them and by them alone. 


The Good of It 


The simple fact that a man has 
succeeded where others failed to 
reach a particular spot in the far- 
away frozen seas may not be so very 
important in some aspects of the case, 
but every person with warm, red 
blood in his veins believes it to be 
abundantly worth while. 

Several things that men in all ages 
have wanted to know have now been 
found out. One is that there is no 
land at the. north pole; instead, a 
broad desert waste of sea covered 
with ever-grinding, drifting pack ice. 
The water is very deep, so deep that 
a very long sounding line failed to 
strike bottom near the pole. The 
surface of the ice is much smoother 
around the pole than further south. 
The temperature is no colder than 
many miles south of the pole. It seems 
to be pretty clearly demonstrated that 
the most practicable routes to the 
north pole are on the American side. 


Is Kt True? 


As soon as Peary and Cook have 
told their full stories and have laid 
before scientifiC men the -record of 
their observations the probable truth 
of the claims made by each ought to 
be determined. Just now no one is 
questioning Peary’s claim that he, in 
fact, reached the pole. The question 
before the world is: Did Cook arrive 
there first? Peary and his friends 
make the bold statement that Peary 
is the first and only white man to 
find the north pole, and they say that 
Cook’s story is false. If it is, Cook is 
the champion liar of all time, cleverer 
and far more daring than any who 
have gone before him. 

Some of the evidence with refer- 
ence to Cook and his story is as fol- 
lows: Dr Cook is a well-educated, 
intelligent scientist who commands 
the respect and confidence of many 
who know him well, including men of 
science in America and foreign lands. 
He has had wide experience in Arctic 
exploration, and, having accompanied 
Peary on some of his expeditions, had 
an intimate knowledge of the theories 
formed by Peary as the result of a 
lifetime spent in trying to reach the 
pole. He also, according to his own 
statements, profited much from the 
experience and. theories of the Danish 
explorer, Capt Otto Sverdrup. He 


iz; from D1 Cook announcing that 
i 


claims that he selected his route in 
that it would be easier to reach the 





accordance to the theory of Sverdrup 
north pole by keeping further to the 
west than Peary had done in his trips, 
because of the drift of ice eastward. 


Cook Went 

The ship on which Coo 
was thoroughly equipped for three 
years’ stay in the Arctic regions. 
John R. Bradley, the New York 
sportsman who paid the bills, explains 
that it was not deemed wise to make 
any public announcement about the 
purpose of the trip because attempts 
to reach the north pole had always 
been unsuccessful and there would be 
little advantage in being exposed to 
ridicule for another failure. If the 
attempt were successful, there would 


went north 


be time enough for publicity after re- 





turning from the pole. Mr Bradley 
says that no expedition ever started 
for the pole better equipped than was 
Dr Cook’s. 

If Cook is to be doubted and criti- 
cised for having no white man with 
him on his dash to the pole, Peary 
comes in for the same doubt and 
criticism, because one after another 
all of the white men in Peary’s nu- 
merous party were sent back, and 
when the pole was reached only Eski- 
mos and Peary’s colored body servant 
were with him. Cook’s only com- 
panions were two Eskimos, and he 
had no white man to send back. It 
seems that both Cook and Peary de- 
sired to be the first and only white 
man to claim the honor of discover- 
ing the north pole. 

Peary’s Story Tends to Corroborate 

There is striking similarity in the 
stories told by Cook and Peary of 
conditions found on the way and at 
the pole. Skeptics declared that it 
was impossible for Cook to have pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as he claimed to 
have done over the pack ice, espe- 








Photograph, Underwood & Underwood, N Y. 
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cially. the latter part of the journey 
northward, but soon it appeared that 
Peary made a record of even greater 
speed near the pole, the last four days 


covering an average of 35 miles a 
day. Both described the surface of 
the ice as much smoother near the 
pole then farther south. Both re- 
ported no signs of life being discov- 
ered at or near the pole. 
Disagreement and Rivalry 

It seems that on their last Arctic 

expedition together Cook and Peary 


disagreed and for some time their re- 
lations have not been cordial. After 
Cook had gone north in the summer 
of 1907 some of his friends in New 
York began to predict that he would 
reach the north pole before he re- 
turned. Before Peary left in the sum- 
mer of 1908 he heard frequent refer- 
ences to Cook’s ambition to beat 
Peary out to the pole, and may or 
may_not have been irritated by the 
ambitions of his former pupil. 
Trouble Over Supplies : 

After Peary reached Etah there 
seems to have been quite serious trou- 
ble over the matter of supply S8tations. 
Cook had been gone many months on 
his sledge journey northward and sta- 
tions filled with supplies awaited his 
return. Members of Peary’s party say 
practically what Cook says, that eli- 
ther Peary or men acting under his 
orders took possession of Cook's sup- 
ply station at Annootok, some say on 
the pretext that Cook was dead, oth- 
ers that Peary claimed he was going 
to use them for Cook’s relief. When 
Cook did return he claims he was 
unable to gain possession again of 
what was his own, a big sailor left by 
Peary refusing to do more than give 
him a few supplies, and _ trading 
Cook’s provisions with Eskimos for 
furs. Peary claims that Cook appro- 
priated supplies belonging to Peary. 

The Long Way Home 

There is nothing remarkatffe in the 
fact that, without supporting parties, 
such as facilitated Peary’s return, Cook 
was so long in returning from his trip 


to the pole. As he came back, Cook 
encountered melting ice and open 
water and before he had time to 


reach his headquarters at Annootok 
with sledges, the long Arctic winter 
night came on, and so he supplied 
himself with game and denned up on 
Jones sound. 

When daylight began to come again 
he. pushed forward and at last reached 
Annootok nearly a year after leaving 
the pole. He then made his way down 
the Greenland coast to Upernivik, 
and awaited a ship to take him to civ- 
ilization. After several months, a 
ship came, the Danish vessel from 
which he sent his first message at 
Lerwick on the Shetland Islands. 


Peary Claims to Quote Eskimos 

Peary says he saw and talked with 
the two Eskimos who were with Cook 
when he claims to have reached the 
pole, after Cook left them. Peary 
says the Eskimos told him that they 
did not go out of sight of land and 
proceeded only a short distance north: 
He declares that, as soon as Cook 
tries to prove that he went to the 
north pole, Peary will produce posi- 
tive proof that he did not. Cook re- 
fuses to be drawn into a quarrel, but 
has sent a ship from Denmark to get 
his two Eskimos. 

The Cape York Eskimos are quiet, 
peaceable fellows, but their reputation 
for veracity has been challenged by 
Peary himself in the past. It is said 
that the last man who +talks with 
them gets the story that they think 
will please him, regardless of facts, 
if he makes himself agreeable to 
them, 

The Cape York Eskimos 

The tribe of Eskimos from whom 
both Cook and Peary secured com- 
panions and helpers for their pole 
sledge journeys live at and near Cape 
York. The tribe consists of about 250 
people and the the northernmost in- 
habitants of the earth. During the 
summer they go north along the 
Greenland coast of Baffin bay to hunt 
the game which gathers at a few fa- 
vorable spots, including Etah and An- 
nootok, which are 20 miles apart, An- 
nootok being farthest northward, and 
both on Kane basin. These Hskimos 
furnished dogs for both Cook and 
Peary and helped them to prepair 
and equip their sledges. 

Knives, guns and trinkets were 
given to the Eskimos in payment for 
their services, and for valuable furs 
and walrus ivory, which the Eskimos 
were eager to trade. Cook carried 
with him on the yacht Bradley a bar- 
rel of gum drops to gratify the sweet 
tooth of the Eskimos. It seems that 
both Cook and Peary were remark- 
ably successful in_ gaining the confi- 
dence of these Eskimos, who ordina- 
rily would not dare to proceed out on 
the great-polar icepack because they 
know from sad experience that the ice 
breaks up, and drowning or death 
from starvation often comes to those 
who venture out too far. 

Dr Cook’s Career 

Frederick A. Cook was born in Cal- 
licoon, Sullivan county, N Y, June 10, 
1864. His father was Dr Theodore A. 
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Cook, a physician who came to this 
country from Hamburg, Germany, in 
1250. The family name was originally 
Foch, but was changed by the father. 
The father died when Frederick was 
six years old. The little farm of 15 
acres supported the family, through 
te efforts of the widow and four 
children, Frederick worked his way 
through high school at Port Jervis, 
and, in 1880, went to Brooklyn. He 
obtained employment in Fulton mar- 
ket and studied in a high school at 
night. He saved up a little money 
and bought a small milk business in 
Brooklyn, Then he entered the Co- 
lumbia medical college. He delivered 
this milk in the early morning and put 
in the day from 9 to 4 in the medi- 
cal college. His milk business grew 
and he took his brother William into 
@ profitable partnership. He grad- 
uated in 1891. 

Robert E. Peary was preparing to 
Start for the polar regions at that 
time and was looking for a surgeon 
to accompany him. He turned to the 
graduating class of Columbia and Dr 
Cook secured the appointment. After 
‘that, he went frequently into the 
north on later expeditions, and be- 


tween trips established himself as a, 


physician in the Williamsburg sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. Ten years ago Dr 
Cook accompanied Capt Adrian de 
Gerlache on the Belgian expedition 
into the far Antarctic. Two years 
Were spent on this expedition. Many 
important and magnetic and geo- 
graphical observations were, made. A 
valuable collection of nical and 
animal specimens were obtained. In 
1906 Dr Cook succeeded in climbing 
Mt McKinley in Alaska, being the first 
man so far as is known to accomplish 
the difficult feat. He reported the 
altitude 20,464 feet. 

Dr Cook was married a year before 
he graduated from college and a year 
later his wife died. He married again 
in 1902, his second wife being Mrs 
Marion F. H. Hunt, widow of a prom- 
inent Philadelphia physician. She 
had‘ one child Ruth. The Cooks have 
a daughter Helen, four years old. 


Peary’s Career 


Robert Edwin Peary was born at 
Cresson Springs, Pa, May 6, 1856. 
When a boy his family moved to 
Portiand, Me, and there he was edu- 
cated. He graduated from. Bowdoin 
college in 1877. He entered the 
United States naval service in 1881 as 
a civil engineer and is still connected 
with the navy, haying risen to the 
rank of commander. 

For 23 years he has been trying to 
Teach the north pole. It has been the 
great ambition of his life. It was 
upon his seventh trip that he achieved 
guccess. In 1886 he went to study ice 
conditions and figure out a practical 
Toute to the pole, then examined the 
inland ice from Greenland. The sec- 
ond trip was made in 1891 and his 
wife accompanied him. After win- 
tering on the western coast of Green- 
land, he cut diagonally across the ice- 
cap of the great island’s interior from 
McCormick bay to Independence bay 
on the northeast coast of Greenland, 
450 miles in a direct line. The ice-cap 
of Greenland was from 6000 to 
feet above sea level much of the way. 

Again in 1898 he and Mrs Peary 
went north, and in September of that 
year while in winter camp, their 
daughter, Marie Ahmighito, was 
born. It was 13 degrees from the 
pole, further north than any white 
child was ever born. 

He made trips northward from An- 
niversary lodge on Whale sound the 
following season and recrossed the 
Greenland ice-cap to Independence 
bay and returned. In 1896 Peary 
made another trip and returned with 
a small mass of meteoric iron. Again 
in 1897 he went north and this time 
secured a block of meteoric metal 
that weighed almost 100 tons. The 
next expedition extended over four 
years, from 1898 to 1902. He estab- 
lished the continuity of Ellesmere and 
Grinnell lands west of Hayes bay and 
also cressed from near Cape Hawkes 
to the vicinity of Greely fiord on the 
west coast. He left the most northern 
known land at 83 degrees 39 minutes 
north and reached 838 degrees 50 min- 
utes on the Arctic ice pack in 1900. 

In 1901, leaving Cape Hecla, Grin- 
nell land, he attained 84 degrees 17 
minutes, the record then for the west- 
ern hemisphere. Peary went north 
in 1905 and returned the following 
year after having arrived nearer the 
pole than any other man had been 
at that time, 87 degrees 6 minutes of 
205 miles from the pole itself. 

Peary married Miss Josephine Die- 
bitsch of Portland, Me, in 1888. They 
have two children, Marie. who was 


known as the snow baby, because she 
was born within the Arctic circie, and 
Robert, Jr, a boy of six years. Their 
winter home is at Washington and 
their summer home is Hagies Point 
near South Harpswell, Me. 

How the Race to the Pole Began 

The beginnings of exploration and 
discovery in the northern seas may 
be traced from the Northmen, whose 
daring led them ever out upon un- 
known waters. First, Iceland was 
discovered and settled. Naturally, 
from there the passage was made to 
Greenland and from Greenland to 
the American shore. In the centuries 
that came after, others followed the 
lead of the Northmen into the frozen 
north, and so developed the long 
search for a northwest passage to the 
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He discovered Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton island. A British explorer un- 
der Robert Thorne was sent out by 
King Henry YIII in 1527 with the 
north pole as their desired goal. From 
then on many attempts were made to 
find the northwest passage, by which 
it was hoped to reach the Pacific. 

No one ever successfully navigated 
the northwest passage until Roald 
Amundsen He was three years, from 
June, 1903-6, making his way along 
the coast of British Columbia to Alas- 
ka and Bering strait. During that 
time, the m etic pole was located 
on ar island just north of British Co- 
lumbia. 

In the attempts to navigate the 
northwest passage and of those hav- 
ing the north pole for their objective, 





the north pole with a balloon. No ex- 
was so 


Peary has now led to success. 
Iceland 

Iceland was first visited by ‘Huro- 
pean explorers (Celts) in the eighth 
century. The history of Iceland dates 
from 860, when it was discovered by 
Northmen, led by the Viking Nadd- 
odd. In 870 others landed there. One 
of them, Filoki Viigertharson, gave 
the islands its name. Soon after set- 
tlements were made by people from 
Norway, including one at the present 
capitol, Reykjavik. 

Eric the Red 

Bric the Red was an outlaw of 

Norway. He fled from that country 
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COOK’S AND PEARY’S ROUTES TO THE NORTH POLE 


The lines of the map suggest to the imagination the thrilling stories of Dr Cook’s 
The main facts appear in the dates and locations indicated. 
means the number of miles from the north pole. Some of the farthest norths of 


wonderful achievements. 


Pacific ocean and the East Indies, and 
then the race for the pole. 
From the 15th Century 

It was not until the 15th century 
that serious attempts of which there 
is authentic record were made in 
Arctic exploration. John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, of Venetian blood, but 
residents of England, were probably 
the first to suggest the possibility of 
er oe northwest passage to India. 
In 1496 John Cabot was sent out by 
Henry VII on a voyage of exploration. 


hundreds of lives have been lost and 
great suffering from cold and hunger 
has been endured. Some of these at- 
tempts were foolhardy and reckless to 
the extreme; others have been at- 
tended by the greatest care and every 
possible means available at the time 
have been taken which money could 
previde and science and experience 
could suggest to make a practical 
success of the undertakings. The 
most foolhardy of all, doubtiess, .was 
the attempt made by Andree to reach 


and Commander Peary’s 
Where miles are given, it 
recent explorers are shown. 


charged with murder and settled tn 
Iceland. Another murder caused him 
to flee to a new land, named by him 
Greenland, in 984 A D. Gunniborn 
is said to have discovered Greenland 
in 876, but no settlement was made 
then. Eric the Red colonized it from 
Norway in 985 and Gardar was made 
the capitol. His son, Leif Mrickson, 
introduced Christianity, and the Norse 
sagas record that he landed on the 
American coast In the year 1000. He 
gave the names Helluland, Markland 














and Vineland to different regions that 
he visited; the latter name indicates 
the finding of grapes and is supposed 
to have been in what is now New 
England. The descriptions in the 
sagas indicate that Markland is Nova 


Scotia and Helluland, Newfoundland, the recent stations of Cook 


or Labrador. It is declared that sev- 
eral voyages were made to Vineland 
during the next few years. Some dis- 
eredit is thrown upon these records 
by the fact that no relics of the 
Northmen have been found in 
America. 
Henry Hudson 

Hudson was commander of the ship 
Hopeful sent by the Muscovy com- 
pany in May, 1607, to find a northeast 
passage to the Spice islands. In 4% 
months he touched the coast of 
Spitzbergen and sailed as far north 
as degrees 23 minutes, then 
returned to England. The next 
year~-he sailed again and reached 
Nova Zembla, attempting in vain 
to force 2a passage through Kara 
strait, hoping to find the way 
easy to the Pacific. He failed. A 
voyage in 1609 was unsuccessful be- 
cause his crew mutined. One of 
his two ships, the Good Hope, was 
sent home to Holland, the other, the 
Haif Moon, he took across the At- 
lantic and with it explored the Hud- 
gon river to the present site of Al- 
bany. This voyage was under the 
Dutch East India company. 

In 1610 he set out in search of a 
northwest passage, backed by Eng- 
lish men. He reached the strait 
which now bears his name, passed 
into Hudson bay and explored its 
coast and islands. The following 
winter was one of great suffering, the 
vessel being frozen in the ice, and 
provisions were scarce. Late in June, 
1611, a part of the crew mutinied, 
seized and bound Hudson, his son and 
seven others of the ship’s company, 
and put them into a small boat. They 
were set adrift and were never seen 


again. 
William Baffin 


Baffin was a great English sailor. 
In the Discovery, a ship of only 55 
tons, he reached Baffin islands, crossed 
Baffin bay by the middle passage, 
passed Cape York and on July 5, 1616, 
was in Smith sound in sight of Cape 
Alexander. His latitude was 77 de- 
grees 45 minutes and remained un- 
equaled in this sea for 236 years. 
Baffin added to geographical knowl- 
edge Bllesmere land, Prudhoe land, 
Smith sound, Jones sound and Lan- 
easter sound. 


Sir William Edward Parry 


He was an English sailor in the 
Royal navy. In May, 1819, he took 
command of an expedition which 
explored and named Barrow strait, 
Prince Regents iniet and Wellington 
sound, reaching Melville island Sep- 
tember, 1819. He led a second expe- 
dition in 1821, and a third in 1824. In 
1827 he established a record, making 
the farthest north of his time, 82 de- 
grees 45 minutes. 


Sir John Franklin 


Franklin sailed from England with 
two ships and 129-men, attempting to 
navigate the northwest passage by 
which it was hoped to reach the 
orient. He wintered in 1845 at Veechy 
island, exploring the large adjacent 
region to 77 degrees north. He sailed 
wgouth to the west of North Somerset 
and Boothia, reaching a point near 
King. William land within 90 miles of 
the explored sea, off the American 
continent. The only recoyered record 
was found in 1859, which showed that 
the ships were abandoned April 22, 
1848, Franklin and 23 others having 
died before then. Capt Crozier with 
105 men perished attempting to reach 
Fish river. Their route, by way of 
King William land, Cod and Montreal 
islands, is marked by graves and 
skeletons. fFranklin’s disappearance 
caused many search expeditions to be 
sent north which were fruitful in ex- 
Ploring the American Arctic from 
Greenland westward. 


Dr Elisha Kane 


He was from Philadelphia, was a 
surgeon and served in the United 
States navy. In May, 1850, he sailed 
with the first expedition sent out by 
Henry Grinnell of New York in com- 
mand of Lieut E. J. DeHaven in 
search of Sir John Franklin. Their 
two sitips, the Advance and the Res- 
cue were frozen in the ice off the coast 
of Greenland for many months, but 
they discovered a new island which 
they named Grinnell land. The ships 
finally drifted southeast into Baffin 
bay, and in September, 1851, they re- 
tarn to New York. On May 23% 
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sailed with Dr Isaac I. Hayes 
Advance and - 


north 
and 
Peary at Annootok and Etah. A 
sledge journey from there led to the 
discovery of the great Humboldt 
glacier. In-June, 1854, one of Kane's 
parties led by Morton reached Cape 
Constitution, 80 degrees 35 min- 
utes north. From here open sea 


was. viewed - to’ the northwest. 
In May, 1855, the Advance was 
abandoned, and, after a_i sledge 


journey of 1200 miles, the party 
reached Upernivik, whence they re- 
turned to the United States. This ex- 
pedition added more to knowledge of 
the Arctic regions than any previous 
expedition. 


George W. DeLong 

An important expedition, through 
Behring strait was that under Com- 
mander DeLong, who sailed in the 
Jeannette in 1879 from San Francis- 
co. The Jeannette was crushed in the 
fee north of Siberia. A party of 33 
set out for land, first on sledges over 
the ice and- then in three boats, of 
which one was lost at sea. DeLong 
and most of his companions died of 
starvation. The Jeannette drifted 
westward past the north coast of 
Wrangell land, exploding the theory 
which had been held that there was 
a continent extending across the north 
pole. The DeLong islands were dis- 
covered in 1881. It was in June of 
that year that the Jeannette was lost. 


Gen Adolphus W. Greely 

In 1881, Greely, who was in the 
signal crops of the United States army, 
Was appointed to command a govern- 
ment expedition to establish stations 
in the Arctic regions. He went north 
with 35 men, wintering two years at 
Discovery harbor, Grinnell land, 
whence expeditions were sent into the 
interior and across the straits into 
Greenland. A party under Lock- 
wood and Brainerd, in May, 
1882, reached 83 degrees 24 min- 
utes, the farthest north of that 
time. All but seven of this party died 
from cold and starvation during the 
winter of 1883. Rescue parties from 
the ship failed to reach them until 
June, i At that time Greely was 
a lieutenant. He made geographical 
discoveries of great value and obser- 
va‘ions important in the line of 
climatic conditions. Later he became 
chief signal officer of the army. 


Fridtjof Nansen 

This Norwegian Arctic explorer and 
naturalist became known to the world 
as the first man to cross the ice-cap 
of Greenland, which he did from east 
to west in 1888. From the study of 
driftwood from Siberia found in 
Greeniand he formed the theory that 
a ship drifting with the ice by pre- 
vailing. winds might go from above 
Siberia across the north pole. He 
built and equipped the Fram, in 
which he left Norway in 1893. He fol- 
lowed the north coast of Europe and 
Asia to the polar pack ice near the 
New Siberia islands, then from Sep- 
tember 22, 1893, until March 14, 1895, 
he drifted northwest. On the latter 
dace, with a single companion, Johan- 
sen, he started toward the pole with 
dog siledges, leaving the Fram 
frozen in the pack ice. On April 
7, 1895, he reached latitude 86 
degrees 48 minutes north, nearer 
the pole than any man had ever been 
before. From there progress was im- 
possible, and he retreated to Franz 
Josef land. He found no form of life 
above the 84th parallel. His discovery 
of a wide sea of great depth over- 
threw the former theory of shallow- 
ness in the Arctic ocean. The tem- 
perature in the far north he found 
higher than along the northern coast 
of Asia. 


Salomon August Andree 

Andree was a Swedish scientist and 
aeronaut. He attempted to reach the 
north pole by means of a balloon, 
partly directed by sails and guide 
Tropes. On July 11, 1897, with two 
friends, he started from Dane island, 
northwestern Spitzbergen, and four 
days later a carrier pigeon shot on 
the sealer Alkan was found te have a 
small tube containing a message writ- 
ten by Andree two days after he 
started. The position was given 145 
miles north and 45 miles east of the 
starting point. Thirteen buoys were 
carried in the balloon, five of which 
reached the coast near Spi 
Two contained dispatches dated the 
day Andree The volar buoy, 
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HE Michigan-Indiana Land Co. are offering for sale from 

40 to 65 of the nicest improved farm lands in the best 
section of the southern part of Michigan, located in the 
following counties: Allegan, Barry, Montmorency and Kalkaska; 
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which was to be east overboard from 
the most northerly point reached, was 
found empty September 11, at 
Spitzbergen. Relief expeditions failed 
to discover any trace of Andree, his 
companions or their balloon. 

Duke of the Abruzzi 

He is an Italian prince. In June, 
1899, he set out on his voyage toward 
the north pole. He spent a winter in 
the bay of Teplitz, and would have. 
remained a second winter had not a 
serious injury to his ship, the Stella 
Polare, compelled return. A series of 
sledge expeditions were sent north- 
ward, one of them under Capt Um- 
berto Cagni reached the most north- 
ern latitude then attained, 86 degrees 
88 minutes. His explorations deter- 
mined the northern coast of Franz 
Josef land. 

Capt Otto Sverdrup 

Sverdrup’s explorations led to his 
wintering in the Fram, the ship which 
was built for Nansen, in Kane basin 
in 1898-9, and in Jones sound in 1899- 
1902. He proved the continuity of 
Ellesmere land by tracing its western 
shores in Jones sound to a point north 
of Greely’s fiord, which indents the 
western part of Grinnell land. He 
also discovered and traced the. coast 
of three islands west of Ellesmere 
land, the largest extending from 
degrees to 8&8 degrees north latitude 
It was by proceeding over the north- 
ern part of this channel explored by 
Sverdrup that Cook reached Lands- 
end, from which he ‘made his dash 
to the pole, and Cook gives Sverdup 
credit for the theory upon which he 
acted, availing himself of the east- 
ward drifting of the polar pack ice. 

Capt Roald Amundsen 

Capt Amundsen discovered the 
northwest passage in a little sloop 
scarcely larger than an oyster boat. 
With six companions he safely skirt- 
ed the northern coast of British Co- 
lumbia and arrived in Bering strait 
in August, 1906, three years after his 
departure from Norway. The north 
magnetic pole was located about 1300 
miles south of the true pole and in 
about the longitude of Omaha. 
Amundsen was a@ companion of Dr 
Cook when the latter went into the 
Antarctic with Capt Gerlache. 

National Conservation Ass’n 

The national conservation associa- 
tion has just been organized, the plans 
having been directed by Walter B. 
Fisher of Chicago, president of the 
conservation league of America. 
Charles W. Eliot, former president of 
Harvard university, is president of the 
association. The purpose will be to 
unite in one great national! organi- 
zation all those who desire to give their 
personal influence and support to the 
conservative movement.. It is hoped 
that it will go far to harmonize and 
unite all efforts and organizations in 
conserving the nation’s natural re- 
sources. The constitution of the new 
association is based upon the decla- 
ration of principles adopted by the 
eonference of governors convened by 
Pres Roosevelt at the White House 
in May, 1908. 

For the protection of forests, the 
statement of principles recommends 
the purchase or control by the nation 
of the necessary lands within their 
drainage basins, the regulation of 
timber cutting and the support of 
practical forestry. As to rivers, the 
principles particularly advocate the 
conservation of water power for the 
benefit of the people at*large. The 
retention by the government of the 
title of all lands still in public owner- 
ship which contain phosphate rock, 
oil, coal or natural gas, and the de- 
velopment of such lands by private 
enterprise, under conditions which 
will prevent extortion and waste, is 
advocated. On the subject of lands, 
the principles recommend: “The di- 
rection of public attention to the need 
for preserving the fertility of our 
soils, and thus protecting the future 
food supply of our people.” Head- 
quarters 3f the new association prob- 
ably will be opened at New. York. It 
is stated that ample funds have been 
subscribed. 


Pres Taft’s speeches on his west- 
ern trip deal frankly with political 
questions He says the Payne tariff 
law is not perfect, but the best tariff 
law ever passed. He sharply criti- 
cises the republicans who voted 
against it. He stands squarely for the 
Roosevelt policies, giving emphasis to 
conservation of natural resources and 
supervision of interstate corporations, 
including the railroads. He is care- 
fully studying conditions and senti- 











ment in the places he visits. 






The big financiers of Wall street 
have united in a way to indicate that 
the Harriman system will be held to« 
gether and given such powerful back« 
ing that its stability and success, fou 


some “time at least, seem assured. J, 
P. Morgan, Jr, son and successor-to« 
be of the head of the great banking 
house of Morgan & Co, has been 
ag a director in place of the late 

H. Harriman by the National City, 
ee of New York. This shows har« 
monious relations between the bi 
financial groups of Wall street an 
further unites the interests of Mor« 
gan, the Kuhn, Loeb, and the Stand« 
ard oil ‘people. 

National City bank is the 
largest financial institution in the 
United States, having resources of} 
,000,000. It is known as _ th@, 
Standard oil bank, and has stood 
back of the Harriman enterprise 
The First National bank of New Yo ni 
is known as the Morgan bank. 
has resources of $150,000,000. In a. 
past, the Morgan interests have sup< 
ported Hill against Harriman. 

There is an active rumor in New 
York that the younger Morgan ma 
be successor of Mr Harriman as head 
of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific. Judge Robert S. Lovett, wha, 
stood close to Harriman as legal ad« 
viser, has been elected chairman of 
both the Union Pacific and Southerm 
Pacific railroads, the presidency re« 
maining vacant. The annual meetings 
will be held in October. 


Ballinger Vindicated 


The criticisms of Sec of the Inte« 
rior Ballinger’s official conduct have 
led to official vindication. Pres Taft 
has examined the charges and evi< 
dence presented by L. R. Glavis, chief 
of the field division of the general 
land office, with reference to the Cun« 
ningham coal land claims in Alaska, 
and found that the secretary has been 
wrongly criticised. The president au« 
thorizes Sec Ballinger to dismisa 
Glavis for unjustly impeaching the 
official integrity of his superjor of« 
ficer. Charges that Sec Ballinger hag 
helped to make possible the formas! 
tion of an alleged water power trust 
through opening for entry certain 
lands in Montana that had been with<« 
drawn by the Roosevelt administra< 
tion are found to be wholly un« 
founded. 

The secretary is supported in hig 
action with reference to forests in the 
Indian reservation. He found that 
the law did not authorize the forestry, 
bureau of the department of agricul< 
ture to take care of the forests on 
these reservations, so this work was 
taken over by the interior depart< 
ment. pending action by congress to 
permit the forestry bureau to do it. 
It was simply a matter of obeying the 
law and was not an act of hostility 
against the forestry bureau. Chief 
Forester Pinchot of the forestry 
bureau has been credited with lead< 
ing, in a quiet way, agitations in crit« 
cisms of Sec Ballinger, and it has been 
felt by the public that harmony be- 
tween the government departments 








could not be maintained until the 
president decided the matter, and 
then either Ballinger or Pinchot 


would drop out. Pres Taft, with great 
emphasis, reiterates his policy of do~« 
ing all he can for conserving the nat< 
ural resources of the country. 

The so-called Cunningham claims 
in Alaska are located around Con< 
troller bay, half way up the Alaskan 
coast. There are 25 square miles of 
anthracite coal beds, said to compare 
favorably with the anthracite of 
Pennsylvania. There are also valu- 
able deposits of bituminous and semi- 
bituminous coal in that region. The 
development of these virgin deposits 
would make possible a coal supply 
for the Pacific coast at much less 
cost than coal transported from Penn- 
Sylvania, as at present. But monop- 
oly is feared. The difficulty confront<« 
ing the interior department is that it 
has to act within the law, and the law 
is such that the interior department 
feels bound to pursue the course it is 
now pursting, with .reference to the 
Cunningham claims. The case is still 
pending. The Cunningham group 
constitutes 33 of the 931 Alaska coal 
claims, the final deposition of which 
is being hurried up by Sec Ballinger. 
The president supports his reply ta 
critics that the cases are not being 
railroaded through in the interest of 
the claimants against the public in« 
terests. 











Plans of National Grange Meet } — — 





“The national grange has arranged 
to hold its 434 session at Des Moines, 
Ia, beginning November 10. Head- 
quarters will be at Hotel Savery. 

The farmers’ meeting, November 11, 
will be open to the public. Sessions 
will be held morning, afternoon and 
evening, and addresses on the follow- 
ing subjects will be given: The great 
state of Iowa; The department of 
agriculture at Washington; The na- 
tional grange, what it has accom- 
plished. The agricultural colleges of 
Iowa and adjoining states will be rep- 
resented in their work; congress of 
the United States; the tariff, taxa- 
tion, good roads, parcel post and pos- 
tal savings banks. The fruit growers 
of California; Co-operation in Michi- 
gan in the purchase of farm supplies; 
the social life in rural sections; the 
corn growers of Iowa. Sir Horace 
Plunkett of Ireland will be present 
and tell pf the great co-operative 
movement in Ireland. 

November 12 West View grange of 
Elbridge, Ia, will exemplify the first 
and second degrees during the morn- 
ing session. In the afternoon and 
evening the sixth and seventh degrees 
will be conferred. During the morn- 
ing session, November 13, members 
from the Brookings county granges, 
of South Dakota, will exemplify the 
third and feurth degrees. 

One of the important features of 
this session is the biennial election of 
officers and one member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. An invitation to 
visit the state college at Ames has 
been received. Hotel Savery is upon 
the European plan, like all others in 
the city. Rooms $1.50 to $2 per ~~, 
with bath $3 to $3.50 ae day. 
Hotel Iowa rooms are $1.50 per et 
with bath $2.50 per day. Hotel Well- 
ington rooms $1.50 to $2 per day, 
with bath $8 to $5. These rates are 
when occupied by two persons. 


State Faire and Expositions 








‘Alabama, Birmingham .....O 11-20 
Tilinois, Springfield ...........0 1- 9 
Massachusetts, Brockton ...O 5- 8 
Mississippi, Jackson .......0 26-N 5 


Néw Jersey, Trenton ......8 27-0 1 
North Carolina, Raleigh ...O 18-23 


South Carolina, Columbia ..N  1- 6 
Tennessee, Memphis .........0 5-14 
Tennessee, Nashville .........8 20-25 


Vermont, White River J’ct’n.S — 
Virginia, Richmond .........O -9 


Idaho, Boise ........ cos ouese in. -16 
Arkansas, Hot Springs .....O 7-16 
British Columbia, Victoria ..S 20-25 
Iowa, Sioux City .............8 20-26 
Louisiana, Shreveport ......N 1-6 
New Mexico, Albuquerque ..S 20-25 
Missouri, Sedalia ............0 2 8 
Missouri, St Joseph rrreeeee eS 20-25 
Montana, Helena .......... “=> 2 
Nebraska, Omaha .........-. 6-18 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City .S 39-0 8 
Texas, Dallas ...... pecocsvee® -R2 
Utah, Salt Lake City .......O 4-9 


Washington, Spokane ........S 20-25 
Wisconsin, La Crosse ....S 28-0 
Wyoming, Dougias ......S 28-0 
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LET ME 8 YOU a you Shorthorn bull; 
frst-clase an wsimel Wa. £. SUPTON. Windham: 
REGISTERED Hampshire Down Choi 
stock. EARL D. BROWN, R D No 2, P'nion, N . 
LAR BERKSHIRES— ry , Deckiet, 

BARPENDING ts Dundee, N 
IMPORTED STOC Ld English Yorkshires. 
A. A. BRADLEY, N'Y. 





DUROC PIGS—Extra nice, “pled bred, $5. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 





N. D. 


POLAND-CHINA fall prices t. 
SNYDER, Laceyville, Ree . - 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK 





Pp igs SEED—Write 3 for eum ot price 
our _new seed. ne aes year. 
GARBER SEED & WOOL CO. Findlay, Onto. 
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\ wrt POTATOES—Harly and late varieties for 
fall shipment. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y¥ 
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MACHINERY _ IMPLEMENTS 


MONEY SAVED oe ee the Py, swing 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


Re So AR seOpeES. apples and eS 
Fate i 
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5-room, Pen the 


* a» COW 
¥ out. “Dept 10%, Univer- 











SPLENDIDLY LOCATED fruit, truck and pou! 
ty fare on Se cutest Dover (Delaware state 
capital), containing # acres with best Sanaa 
yy bh state of ‘cultivation, ee ober. 
- ing above farm a Vit acre te tract, 

of Delaware, well set out in fruit; no buiid- 
Prices _reasona’ terms liberal. Inquire 
J. BR. NEVILLE, Owner, Dover, Del. 





DELAWARE IS A yRure . gen. The best 
in the world iw ote berries, potatoes | 


early Informa WY .44) 
h by PATE son get oF Roel, 
TURE, Gover Del. 


$1800 BUYS A Gove 108-acre farm, good en 
a 








house t and 

ket; term: KNIGHT’: 's REkL ESTATE 
| AGENCY, * Whitney Point N Y. 

432 —™ p-coses house, windmill, 4 barns, 
| fruit, ey went of timber; 


must sold _on ac- 
half cash. HALL'S 


} count of sick Price ; 


FARM AGENCY, Owego, N ¥ 


mw AORBS, eroem house, outbuildings; Sot. 
4 urch, school, stores, 10 miles 
is miles Ry. $110. HOWARD 





Washin 


BUMPAS, Fairtex 








‘OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Oents a Word 
ere ne WANTED—MALE 





FARM HELP and of hel lied 
Ost ee the , Tia informal ormation” RA 
pew York City. Tren BOR OFFI 
for circular and application blanks. 





WANTED—Work on farm, 
moderate wages. Address ‘outs " ¥ 


mar- 
AGER, 














465 ngton Ave, New York 

AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—$3 a day selli our * 
steel, full nickel Iplated natepes 10 tools - 
Write for agents’ terms. tom MAS ee Oo. 
6&3 Third St, Dayton, O. 

—$5 daily selli Han 2 
sien in one, L taing cller. _-™ bg 

HOMAS: MFG GOMPaNY, “6S Thin Be Day: 





AGENTS, woolfat is 
hoof softener for horses’ 
Exclusive territory 
WORST, Ashland, 


ur harvest, 
‘eet and sores of ot all 
— and terms free. 

210. 


afnds. 





GENTS-—$15 weekly. Booklet fre. MYER SPE- 
CLALTY CO, Middletown, Pa. 


MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Census office o clerks rail mail 
clerks, city carriers, postoffice clerks; exam’ sons 
everywhere November 17; §600 to $1600 early; no 

beca' poor Ay ; an- 
n acation; salary twice monthly: over 1000 ap- 
Tointments te be made during Rt x = and 
residen ual eligiple ; 
- A. t; political tm influence noi a r wired; oa ; 
OR OR diately * SRANELIN 


a 
INSTITUTE, Dept K #, Rochester, N Y 
HEAD FARMER WANTED to take sole cha 
150 Essex Co, N J. Yo 


acres oung, ma: 
strictly up to date in theory, 4 practical. A man 
with ambitions and id ho knows what to do 
to make farming pay. ne is a strictly business 
io Two dwellings = 
pocording to the man second man 
Address “CAPITAL,” “s 5 Washington Bt. 








paw WANTED—Young, strong, countrymen and 
Nagemen rred; account increasing business on 
all railroads, for firemen or brakemen; 
Gctor gr nah es $100 monthly. Promoted to 


hight. Send stamp. “Ralwar tbat i 
Room 117-227 Monroe Stree’ rooklyn, 
Distance is 


no bar. 


WANTED. Reltwor mail clerks, : post 
clerks; $1000 ye rly; examinations aerate 
November IT; prrgaration fon vL-y FRANKLIN - 
Dept 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY—Wire and 


tems. ition ranteed. ‘ Catal: 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 








t fice Bast: 
Lebanon, Pa. 








“A A Is the Best Medium for the 
Farmer to Advertise In” 





= mal {C. A. Goetzman; Lyons, N 


Orange Judd Company, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I must say that A 
| A is the best medium for the farmer 
to advertise in. I had one of the best, 


* | if not the very best farms in the state, 


and I used quite a number of the best 
papers and magazines in the country, 
and your paper brought me more iIn- 
| quiries than all the rest combined, 
and brought me a customer. Had I 

a farrn or live stock to sell, I would 
a A A and would expect ee 
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‘New York Fair Growing Better 


[From Page 251.] ~ 

away. Indeed, there was no room for 
more than 200 or people and only 
those who stood at the rope could ob- 
serve what was going on. There werea 
few benches, however, seven in all, 
seating, if used, 35 people. But no one 
used them for it was out of the ques- 
tion to see the ring with people stand- 
ing up in front. 

Really, now, the judging is the most 
educative feature of a stock show. 
This is especially true, because at the 
New York fair, in some of the pens it 


4s impossible to get a look over the 


stock. You can’t get at them. The 
old horse stable was given over to 
eattle and hogs, the box stalls being 
divided, the partitions running par- 
allel with the walks. Consequently, if 
you wished to see the occupant of the 
back stall you were obliged to climb 
over into the first inclosure to get a 
look, A few men did this, but the good 
women folks rebelled. They positive- 
ly declined, especially when the occu- 
pant of the near stall showed big 
iusks and heavy bristles. 

Despite the lack of thought on part 
of the commissioners, indeed despite 
of their neglect, the live stock exhibits 
were excellent. More beef animals 
were shown this year than lagt, there 
were nearly a third more sheep, a 
bigger exhibit of swine and the dairy 
cattle just about held their own. The 
Holsteins were out in force last year, 
with a wonderful array of noted rep- 
résentatives. This year there was a 
great shortage of the breed. The 
Ayrshires took the lead and gave a 
splendid show to those fortunate 
enough to get a peep at them. In all 
more than 800 cattle were on the 
grounds. 


The Horse Department 


This was housed in the new building 
this year. The farm draft exhibit was 


_ small, but indicated possibilities in 


this direction. Most of the new horse 
barn was given over to the horse 
show and the tan bark specimens. 
But you had to pay to see ‘them! 
Think of it. A new building erected 
by the state, paid for by the people in 
the interest of horses! But before 
being allowed to see either the build- 
ing or the horses you must pay 2 
quarter; and when you got there you 
saW fine coaching carriages, splendid 
harnesses and horses owned by the 
city sports. Disgusting? Well, if you 
had heard all the people’ who ex- 
pressed themselves about this matter 
you would have termed it outrageous, 
as we did. 

Indeed, there is altogether too 
much horse show at this fair. People 
are tired of ii. Not a per cent of the 
visitors are interested in the horse 
show as it is now run. This feature 
ought to be greatly abridged or 
thrown out altogether. 

It has not been American. Agricul- 
turist’s intention to discuss the races, 
but the outrageous system of selling 
more grandstand tickets than there 
are seats and standing room should 
be forever stopped. Hundreds of 
people purchased :grandstand tickets 
ond were unable even to get in the 
stand because of the dense crowds 
that. packed aisles and entry ways. 
This kind of management is a confi- 
cence game not worthy of the great 
;tate of New York. It is common 
theft that must hereafter be stopped. 

The protest against charging an ex- 
tra fee for standing about the race 
track should also be heeded by the 
commissioners. It is all right to charge 
a small fee for a seat in the grand- 
stand, but to charge a fee for stand- 
ing up outside is an injustice that 
should be corrected at once. When 
racing is made a feature of a fair a 
general admission should include a 
view of the races; at least, from the 
outside fence, if nothirg more. 

And while oh this point we enter 
our protest against raising the general 
admission to the fair, the price now 
charged is all right. Double it and 
you will keep thousands of people 
away. If the fair were a private in- 
stitution patrons might be less criti- 
cal; but when the state provides for 
buildings and other permanent fix- 
tures there is certainly no need of any 
increase in admission price. No, no 
gentlemen, don’t tamper with the ad- 
mission fee. It is just right es it is. 


Women’s Interest Poorly Recognized 


It is to be regretted that the domes- 
tic department nas for so many years 


reeecived Yess attention than ff de- 
gerves. No other department of the 
fair can be made so interesting and 
profitable to women, and yet none is 
so badly provided with suitable ac- 
commodations. The cases in which 
culinary products are displayed could 
scarcely be planned to show such 
woods to worse disadvantage. Abso- 
lutely no protection is furnished 
bottled fruit, jellies, pickles, etc. The 
state fair can well copy some of the 
good features of even smaller fairs, 
such as the one at Trenton, N J, 
where culinary products are placed on 
sheives in glass closets, in which the 
judges are shut until their work is 


done, but in which every article {s _ 


constantly in view of the visitors. 
With pictures and fabric work much 
of the display is meaningless, because 
not properly hung. It was a woman 
who remarked that there are not 
enough women connected with the 
department, and that a new building 
is not only necessary, but that women 
should assist in the planning and also 
in the management. 

As to the exhibits themselves, they 
‘were, as a whole, not so extensiv¢g as 
last year, nor was the general quality 
quite so high. This is because circuit 
exhibitors have more or less fright- 
ened away local talent and also be- 
cause amateurs feel that their articles 
are too poorly protected for them to 
run the risk of showing. As to hand- 
painted china and some other art 
work shown under lock and key this 
Jast remark does not apply; there was 
@n excellent display. Especially were 
the amateurchina classes superior; the 
artists deserve the highest praise for 
their tasteful and varied art work. 

The women’s rest building in charge 
of Mrs Max H. Schwartz is becoming 
more and more cramped each year, 
as women learn to take advantage of 
it. It is probably the most highly ap- 
preciated department at the fair. Its 
function is purely humanitarian, and 


for this reason should be enlarged 


five or ten times to provide rest room 
for tired women, children, and also 
provide a place where literary and 
musical programs of interest to wom- 
en could be given on a scale large 
enough to accommodate the throngs 
of women eager to take advantage of 
such opportunities. In this connec- 
tion it may be said that the groun‘is 
are very inadequately provided with 
seats and other comforts for the visi- 
tors; but this will probably be cared 
for as the fair’s new plan develops. 


Dairy Winneis at State Fair 








The gold medal for the best but- 
ter exhibit in all classes was awarded 
to W. L. Speer of Madrid Springs. 
His score was 9714. The silver medal 
went to T. F. Rutherford of Madrid 
for a score of 97. In the cheese 
classes, the gold medal was awarded 
to Christopher Gray of Gouverneur, 
for a score of 99%. The silver medal 
went to Oscar Stephenson of Hickory; 
the score was 99%. 

Prizes for essays are as follows: 
Subject, The advantage of a cow test- 
ing association, first, Miss Bella Millar 
of Guelph, Can; second, Frank M. 
Weedon of Marcellus; subject, The 
growing and feeding of alfalfa for 
dairy profit; first, J. Kenneth Wilson 
of Geneva; second, Frank M. Weedon; 
subject, How to form the most prof- 
itable dairy herd on a farm of 120 
acres with an outlay of $500 for stock; 
first prize, Joseph Davis of Albany; 
subject, How can the average old 
barn be most cheaply fitted for the 
production of clean milk; first, C. 8. 
Greene of New Brighton; second, G. 
B. Fowler of Moravia; subject, How 
to improve the butter industry of New 
York state; first, R. C. H. Fowler of 
Auburn; second, G. B. Fowler; sub- 
ject, Amateur plan of building and 
equipment in position for a creamery 
making 500 pounds of butter daily; 
first, R. C. H. Fowler; second, W. W. 
Barnum of Portville; similar*plan for 
a cheese factory handling 10,000 
pounds of milk daily; first, W. W. 
Barnum; second, R. C. H. Fowler; 
subject, Amateur plan of sanitary sta- 
ble suitable for New York dairy 
farm; first, Joseph Davis of Albany, 
second, C. S. Greene of New Brighton. 

For best arranged and most at- 
tractive booth with assortment and 
display of machinery, merits of ma- 
chines not considered; first, D. H. 
Burrell & Co of Little Falls; second, 
Creamery Package Co of Albany; best 
arranged and most attractive booth 
with display of centrifugal cream 
separators, merits of machines not 
considered, De Laval Separator Co of 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





New York city; second, Vermont 
Farm Machine Co of Bellows Falls, 
Vt. Best arranged and most attractive 
booth with assortment and display 
of dairy supplies other than machin- 
ery, merits not considered, first, Wor- 
eester Salt Co of New York city; sec- 
ond, D. M. Gowing of Syracuse; as- 
sortment and cheese made up by one 
concern, only variety, display and at- 
tractiveness considered, first, Phoenix 
Cheese Co; second, F. X. Baumert & 
Co, both of New York city; best ar- 
ranged and most attractive display of 
butter, quality not considered, Delhi 
Co-operative Creamery Co of Delhi; 
best collection of photographs show- 
ing dairy operations, first, Phoenix 
Cheese Co of South Edmeston. 

In the butter making contest open 
to men, H. Middaugh of Ithaca won 
first prize, G. H. Toby of Ithaca sec- 
ond, C. O. Smith of Upper Lisle third. 
R. L. French of Richfield Springs and 
John H. Kelly of Campbell tied for 
fourth prize. In the competition open 
to women, first prize was awarded to 
Miss Annie Findlay of Salisbury Mills; 
second, Miss Elsie Valens of Valens, 
Ont; third, Miss Salisbury of Brock- 
ton; fourth, Miss Minnie Mauer of 
Waterloo. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co—We 
have had frosts hard enough to kill 
the vines and corn in the low places, 
especially sweet corn. The threshing 
machines are running. Grain is a very 
poor yield. Buckwheat is nearly a 
failure. Corn is a very poor crop 
and potatoes do not yield very well. 
They are starting in at 60c p bu at 
the car. The fairs were not as well 
attended as usual, except the big 
Toronto fair. Milk brings a good 
price. Hay is selling high. 


Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Crops 
are only medium. Hay not hardly 
half a crop. Oats late, but an aver- 
age yield. Potatoes good, but late. 
Buckwheat is just being cut. Some 
pieces blasted by wind and sun. Much 
stock is being sold. Eggs bring 28c, 
potatoes $1, fat hogs 7 to 8c, dairy 
butter 25 to 27c. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—The 
Bordens made contracts with their 
atrons for 6 months as follows: Oct 
$1.50, Nov $1.90, Dec $1.95, Jan, 1910, 
1.95, Feb $1.90, March $1.70. The 
farmers’ creamery company pay the 
same. Weather fine and crops doing 
well. Oats yielding 25 bus p acre. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co—We are 
having fine weather for doing fall 
work. Some pieces of buckwheat have 
been cut, but the most of it is not 
ripe. Corn is not going to ear very 
well, except on some pieces that were 
planted very early. Potatoes a fair 
crop. Butter brings 30c, cheese 15c, 
dressed pork 10c. There was an auc- 
tion near here Sept 11. The dairy 
cow sold averaged $37 p head. 


Hannibal, Oswego Co — Simeon 
Shutts is building a silo. Corn is a 
very good crop. Pasturage is drying 
up and cows are shrinking in their 
flow of milk. There is quite a crop 
of Bartlett pears. 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co— 
Crops have suffered from the drouth 
about as much this year as last. Wa- 
ter is searce in many places and 
streams have been dry all summer, 
Pasture is very short and it is neces- 
sary to feed grain. Corn and buck- 
wheat not yielding as good as last 
year. Potatoes are better than last 
year, but not a heavy crop. The ap- 
ple crop is nearly a failure. Eggs 
and butter scarce and high. Pressed 
hay sells at $15. 


Fillmore, Allegany Co—Farmers 
have had quite a profitable season, 
although dhe dry weather affected 
pastures. - Most farmers have learned 
to look ahead far enough to guard 
against this with silos and green corn, 
which is quite a satisfactory crop this 
season, The frost of Aug 29 did con- 
siderable damage on low lands where 
the fogs did not reach. Winter wheat 
yielded fairly well and the quality is 
fine. Oats yielded about 25 bus p a 
and were No 1 quality. Fruit in this 
vicinity is rather scarce. Early po- 
tatoes nearly a failure. Late ones 
promise to be an average crop. But- 
ter brings 28 to 32c p Ib, eggs 28c¢ 
p doz. 


Lond Island Alfalfa—This should 


be planted for most satisfactory re- 
sults as early in May as possible, to 
get the benefit of the rains, according 
to the L I Agronomist. The outlook 
the first week in Sept fairly promis- 
ing. “Would not recommend the 


planting of alfalfa later than Aug 15- 
Sept 1, and then only as an experi- 
ment, and not over a large area. Al- 
though we feel that the chances are 
good for the wintering of fall sown al- 
falfa, if the winter should be of L I 
open mildness we might expect it to 
give out if subjected to the freeze and 
thaw incident to a season where the 
mainland has a very assorted winter. 
If we cannot plant crimson clover we 
use rye or vetch, the latter preferred.” 
Springwater, Livingston Co—The 
two months’ severe drouth was 
broken the last week of Aug and the 
few .showers since have been mostly 
light. Farmers have commenced sow- 
ing wheat. The wheat and oat crops 
were secured in prime condition. 
Wheat yield was good, oat crop light. 
Bean harvest has commenced and the 
yield will be good. Corn is promis- 
ing, especially on low lands. Pota- 
toes will be an unusually light crop. 
Apples are almost a failure. Peaches 
are a light crop, owing to the drouth, 
some orchards affording but few for 
market. Pastures are very dry, and 
some farmers are offering their stock 
for sale. Butter 25c p lb, eggs 25c p 
doz, wheat $1.20 p bu, oats 60c, corn 
75c. But little buckwheat was sown 
in this vicinity. Several from this 
place are visiting the Toronto fair in 
Canada. The Hemlock fair of Liv- 
ingston Co will be held Oct 5-7. 


Geneva,’ Ontario Co—Fine weather 
all through this month so far. Pas- 
ture is at a standstill. No wheat sown 
yet. Wheat has been the best crop 
this year, and if rain comes there will 
be a good acreage sown. Good ap- 
ples and pears scarce. Plenty of 
eeecnee and plums. Butter and eggs 

gh. 





NEW JERSEY 

Hopewell, Mercer Co—Potato crop 
very light, about all dug, of good 
size, and not more than three to five 
in a hill. Farmers are preparing their 
ground for seeding and sowing ain 
this week. Wheat selling at $1.15, 
oats 60c and light pork 10c p Ib— 
{J. Cc. D. 
. Stillwater, Sussex Co—The @routh in 
Stillwater township has been very 
severe. Corn has been hurt by the 
drouth and cold nights. Very small 
acreage of buckwheat sown. Farmers 
very backward in plowing and sowing 
their winter grain. Several farmers 
talk of going out of the milk busi- 
ness. J. H. Ray and George EB. Lewis, 
the largest dairymen, have filled their 
silos. The creameries are receiving 
less milk the past two months than 
ever before. Potatoes are yielding far 
better than was expected. Farmers 
are looking forward to Oct for the 
new six months’ price on milk. Eggs 
sell at 30c p doz, shelled corn 90c p 
bu, wheat $1.10. The McDermott 
Dairy Co is having an artesian well 
driven at its creamery. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 78 
@80c p bu, oats 48@50c, rye 80@S8lc, 
bran p ton, cottonseed meal 32@ 
33, middlings 25@29, corn meal 30@ 
81, timothy hay 13@15, oat straw 9.50 
@10.50, rye straw 15@16 milch cows 
25 @ 65 a ane butter 27@29c p Ib, 
eges 34@ Pp doz, live fowls 15@16c 
Pp lb, potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, sweets 
2.50 @3.50, apples 2@3.50, peaches 1.50 
@2 p bskt, cantaloups 5@7 p 100. 

At Rochester, wheat $1@1.05 p bu, 
rye 72@75c, corn 78@80c, oats 40@ 
42c, bran 25@26 p ton, middlings 26, 
corn meal 82@34; cabbage 8@10, cel- 
ery 30@40c p doz, Hubbard squash 
1% @2c p Ib, onions 75@90c p bu, 3o- 
tatoes 70@85c, green peppers 35@40c, 
peaches 55c p bskt, pears 50@75c p> 
bu, plums 1% @2c p Ib, apples 40@ 
75c p bu, crabs 75c@1, grapes 3% @ 
4c p lb, dairy butter 25@26c, cheese 
16%c, live fowls 15@16c, timothy hay 
16@21 p ton, rye straw 11@13, eggs 
27@29c p dom 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
wheat $1.03@1.04 p bu, corn 77@78c, 
oats 44@45c, timothy hay 19@19.50 p 
ton, rye straw 16.50@17.50, bran 24@ 
24.50, dairy butter MKT p ib, eggs 
27c p doz, live fowls 11@12c p Ib. 








Hop Note 
Hop Sales at 30 Cents—American 
Agriculturist received the following 
telegram from. Bouckville, N Y: “Hag 
been about 1000 bales of hops sold at 
30c."—[L. W. Griswold. 
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The Potato Situation 


At New York, market is steady to 
o—. Receipts moderate, but demand 
mot very urgent. Long Island in bulk 
ens p bbl, Jersey and Pa 1.85 
@2 p bag, Me 1.25@2.25. In the Chi- 
cago market fcy stock is steady, with 
ordinary grades easy, owing to the 
8mall size of the tubers and the fact 
that many green ones are bein 
shipped to market. Choice to fcy 
@64c p bu, fair stocks selling at 55 
‘@59e. 





The potato situation is hanging in 
the balance; everything depends upon 
rainfall from now on to make the late 
crop.—[M. T. A., Waupaca, Wis. 

Potatoes are of excellent quality, 
but short in yield; about 25% of aver- 
age crop being dug.—[J. H., Auburn, 
Wash 

Potatoes a failure, as the yines are 
practically alli dead—[J. W. C., 
Wooster, Ark. 

No second crop of Irish potatoes 
here; first crop rotting in the field. 
{J. A. F., Redding, Ark. 

Late potato crop about half of aver- 
age; early potatoes very good. Price 
of potatoes $1 p bu.—[E. B. H., Un- 
ion, Mo. 

Early dug potatoes are not up to 
Serres C0, Cc. C., Martinsville, 


Potato crop very short, due to long 
drouth.—[A. J. M., Weatherby, Mo. 
Potato crop a failure here.—[J. 

R., Chariton, Ia. 

Potatoes will be very light in yield, 
due to excessive dry weather.—[M. 
G., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Potatoes not a big crop, but are of 
good quality. Grub worms have done 
some damage, especially on new 
ground.—[J. K. W., Windom, Minh. 

Potatoes are of good quality, but 
ag in hill—[{H-. H. A., Deadwood, 


Potatoes rotting rapidly in field and 
cellar. Sweet potatoes and gardens 
dried up.—[A. T. P., McPherson, Ark. 
Potatoes not as good as expected; 
too few in hill.—[W. H. C., Elgin, Neb. 

The potato crop is an average one 
this year, and the quality is good.— 
{W. S, B., Lamar, Neb. 

Drouth broken with good rains, but 
too late to plant potatoes and fall 
beans.—[R. J. S., Greenwood, Ark. 

Early potatoes yielding well, 
late omes are very poor.—[V. F., 
Cherokee, Ia. 

Potatoes a small crop and selling 
at 90c p bu.—l[E. B., Mason 
City, Ia. 

Potatoes are fine here.—[E. D. C., 
Spencer, Ill. 

Early potatoes &@ good crop, but — 
potatoes are less than half.—[W. W. 
C., Geneseo, Til. 

Trish potatoes a good crop; also 
sweet potatoes.—[W. E. B., Newton, 


About half an average potato crop 
being secured; price 45c p bu.—[J. M. 
P., Orrick, Mo. 

Potato crop large and of good qual- 
étty.—[J. H. H., Delphi, Ind. 

Potato crop small; about 60 to 70% 
ef average. It has been one of the 
@riest summers .for years.—[E. B., 
Rogers, Mich. | 

Potatoes small and but few in a 
hill—[C. H. F., Dale, Wis. 





Apple Crop and Market 


At New York, market rather weak 
in tone, owing to religious holidays. 
Choice to fcy lots are steady at recent 
quotations, owing to moderate supply. 
Ordinary grades easier. Williams $3 
@4.50 p bbl, Wealthy 2.50@3.50, 
Twenty Ounce and Duchess 2.50@4, 
Gravenstein do, Mo Jonathan 5@7. At 
Chicago, Mo Jonathans are quoted at 
4@4.50, Maiden Blush 5@3, fcy 
Wealthy 3.50, Duchess 2.75@3, 

Apples seem to be injured by dry 

weather.—[J. E. 8., Bigelow, Mo. 
~ “Apples falling prematurely. Fruits 
ef all kinds short crop. Plums 
shrunken. Peaches a total failure on 
aecount of winterkilling—([{J. H., 
‘Minden, Neb. 

} Apples a good crop, but they are 
mostly fall apples, for which there is 
mo sale.—[J. W. F., Lake City, Ia. 

). A light m4 of apples and peaches 
teere.—[T. A. Prairie Home, Mo. 

' Apple crop wah this locality light, 
grobably only 35% oz normal.—{[J. H. 
HL, Santa Marie, Cal. 

What few apples there are on trees 
gre ripening up in fine shape.—[D. 
& C., Martinsville; Ti. 

Good apples very scarce; peaches 

34-5 





FARM AND “MARKET 


more plentiful: ‘ooM A wey “toe very 
good crops.—[B. W. fon City, 
Mich. 

Apples very scarce in this section. 
[J. J. P., Fredericksburg, Ia. 

There is but a light crop of ap- 
ples and peaches, and what there are 
are badly injured by drouth.—[A. R. 
B., Bailey, Mo. 

Apples a very light crop; pears full 


crop.—[J. T. C., Louisville, Il. 
Apples will make about a 20% 
crop; peaches nt: quality of all 


fruits poor—[W. E. B., Newton, IIL 
Apples and pears very scarce in 

this section.—[({J. H. H., Delphi, Ind. 
There are scarcely enough apples 

for home-use, and the quality is very 


poor. .A great many are cutting down 
their orchards.—[A. D. Mec, Effing- 
ham, Ill 





Long Island Farm News 


Shipping cauliflower and potatoes is 
in full progress from nearly all sec- 
tions of the island. For a number 
of years. the Long Island railroad has 
run a special train exclusively for 
cauliflower shippers from the east 
end. This year there is one on the 
Wading River branch. At Larkfield 
large quantities of cucumbers are 
grown for pickles. Large quantities 
of cabbage are grown also. Nearly 
every farmer had from five to 15 
acres each, and notwithstanding the 
low prices, about $1.75 per 1000, the 
growers have realized handsome prof- 
its from the crops. Cabbage is bring- 
ing, $5.50 to $6.50 per ton this year, 
against $15 and $16 last year. 

The peach crop is very good in this 
section. Edward Smith has over 
baskets this year, against 3000 last 
year. Other up-to-date farmers at 
Greenlawn are Oscar Anderson, Wil- 
liam J. Gardiner, H. Luhrs and H. C. 
Brush. 

*At Commack is the large farm and 
kraut factory of Philip Horn. Mr 
Horn produces immense quantities of 
cabbage, cucumbers, etc, and prepares 
them for the market in a modern fac- 
tory of his own. Many of the farm- 
ers at Hicksville are German. They 
grow large quantities of vegetables 
for the city markets, making two 
trips weekly with their large 4-horse 
wagons. They also grow large quan- 
tities of cabbage and cucumbers for 
the Heinz plant at this place. This 
is one of the -best farming sections 
on the north side. Nine-tenths of 
these people have the “old reliable 
American Agriculturist.”’ 


The Eastern Live Stock Market 
‘ 


Monday, September 20, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle market 
continued dull after Monday and the 
under grades of steers declined 10@ 
lSéc. Today there were 65 cars of 
cattle and 2170 calves on sale. Steers 
were in moderate demand and steady 
to a trifle firm, closing siow; bulls and 
cows firm to 10@15c higher; the 
yards were not quite cleared. Veals 
ruled steady for all grades; grassers, 
with some demand for feeding pur- 
poses, were firm to 25c a, ono 
erns steady. Steers averagin. 
1390 lbs, sold at $5@7.30 p tt toe es. ine 











cluding 18 cars W Va steers, 1 
1390 Ibs, 5.50@ 7.30, 16 Va, i020 = 
1290 Ibs, 5@6.80, 2 cars of O, 1137 lbs, 


5.95. Bulls 2.75@4.35, cows 1.45@ 
3.65,-a few head at 4.25@4.50, veals 
5.50@10, throwouts 4.50@ 5, grassers 
8.50@4.25, westerns 6@6.75. 

Sheep ruled firm for good stock af- 
ter Monday, and full steady for the 
under grades. Today ther. were 75% 
ears of stock on sale. Sheep were 
steady and in fair demand; choice W 
Va lambs with weight ruled about 
steady; the general market was 25@ 

lower. Common to prime sheep 
sold at $2.50@4.75 p 100 Ibs; a few 
head at 5@5.50, culls 1.50@2.25, com- 
mon to prime lambs 5.50@7.85, choice 
W Va 8@8.25. Top price for N Y¥ 
state lambs 7.75, for Pa 7.40; 2 cars 
of Canadian lambs 7.25, culls 4@5. 

Hogs declined after Monday of last 
week in sympathy with Buffalo and 
western markets, closing 15@20c 
lower than opening prices. Today 
there were about 925 hogs on sale. 
The feeling was 2 a and good light 
to heavy N Y state and Pa hogs sell- 
ing at rang oad Pp > 100 Ibs; 86-lb N ¥ 
state pigs 8. 


Soxge EaCEN 


Business was fairly brisk at the 
auction marts last week, with 


seasoned horses the best sellers. 
Choice, heavy drafters were firm at 
recent yer y chunks sons 
from 1100 to 1300 Ibs $225@300, good, 
sound second-handers 100 @ 250. old 
horses and cripples 40, 


At Buffalo, Sept 20—Cattle receipts 


today 180 head. Market steady for 
choice steers, common grades vy Swe 


lower. Prime steers @ p 
100 1 1200 to 1400-lb steers 6 
6.25, I to 1150-lb steers BOGI 


caives 5,25@9.75. Sheep receipts 1 
cars, lambs 15@25c eae tops 7.60, 
choice spring lambs 7.40@7.55, weth- 
ers 4.85@5. Hog receipts 100 cars, 
medium and heavy hogs 8.50@8.60, 
Yorkers 8.25@8.40, pigs 7.50 @7.00. 


At Pittsburg, Sept 20—Cattle re- 
ceipts today 165 cars; market 15@25c 
lower. Choice to extra steers $7@7.10 
p 100 Ibs, good to choice 6.05@6.65, 
choice to extra heifers 5@5.25, choice 
puteher cows 4.40@4.50, butcher bulls 

50@4.75, calves 7@9.50: Hog re- 
San 25 cars. a hogs 8.45 @ 8.50, 
mediums 8.40@8.50;\ heavy Yorkers 
Yorkers 7.90@8.15, 


8.30@8.40, light 

pigs 7.25@7.50. Sheep receipts 17 cars. 
Market slow. Sheep 3.50@5, lambs 
4.50 @ 7.25. 





New York Chess Markets 


At Utica, Sept 20—Production of 
cheese continues up to the average 
quantity, under favorable weather 
conditions. Most of the factories are 
still in operation, despite the high 
prices paid for milk at shipping sta- 
tions. The cheese marketed today 
was all Sept make, but its quality is 
no better than some made last month. 
There was considerable adverse com- 
ment on the board today over the 
awarding of a gold and a silver medal 
to some “washed curd” export cheese 
from St Lawrence Co at the state 
fair, in the face of the condemnation 
of such product by State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture Pearson. It was 
agreed that the judges showed poor 
judgment in failing to detect the char- 
acter of this St Lawrence Co exhibit, 
and that because of this semi-official 
approval of the stuff Commissioner 
Pearson's fight against imitation dairy 
products is made all the harder. 

The market today was duller in 
tone, but prices were unchanged, ev- 
erything official being quoted at 14%c, 
and the curb settlement price at 
14%c. The official transactions were: 
Large colored 221 bxs, large white 50, 
small colored 2423, and small white 
784, all at 14%c. The sales of butter 
were 148 pkgs at 31 @382c. 

At Canton, Sept 20—Butter sales on 
Saturday were 1300 tubs at 30%c pn 
Ib; 1700 bxs cheese sold at 14%c. 
Output growing less. Many factories 
closed, milk going to shipping sta- 
tions at $1.50@2 p 100 Ibs. 


At Watertown, Sept 20—Transac- 
tions in cheese here on Saturday ag- 
gregated 5500 bxs at 14%c for large 
and twins and 15%c for daisy twins, 
a decline of about \%c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3%4c p at to shippers in 
the 6-c zone, or $1.71 p 40-qt can de- 
livered in New York. It looks as if 
the price would go up to 3%c about 

. There was a surplus last week, 
owing to the Jewish holidays. It was 
not so great as it otherwise would 
have been had the weather been less 
warm. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended Sept 18 
were: 








Miik Cream 
BUTS  cbsetpicccdceccee Ste. 2,008 
Susquehanna ......... 9,872 29 
West Shore .,.....+.. 12,186 332 
Lackawanna ......... 56,090 2,990 
N Y Cent eos, haul). 30,500 380 
N Y Cent (Harlem) .. 45,120 170 
Ontario ....csceccsesss 43,177 2,006 
Lehigh Valley ........ 20,050 1,690 
Homer Ramsdell line . 1,905 70 
New Haven .ccocseess 238 51 
Other sources ..sse++. 2,000 100 





Total ccseseveccccecmaae 10,721 





Tobacco Notes 
A large part of the crop uncut on 
Sept 16. Owing to wunseasonable 
weather in spring and very severe 
drouth afterward, the plant is smaller 
than usual. Have heard of no sales. 
(F. H. D., Corning, N Y. 
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You’ve got the 


~ the S that we 





to you, FREE. 


WANT to give you the benefit of our low, fac- 
Bros. me wholesaie prices on No.1 guaranteed Breese 
Look at these prices, which in- 
Fie a. ie it we could sn show you the 
te, sey ot ros. Rubber 
notene of AE. - 
At us send you generous free —- of mie 
wool felt, #0 that you can eee th a 
elt, gntasated la hottest | asp 
the peay oO reese Bros.” Rooting; and k fo a ant 
@bout od he — proof, fire-resistin Lk | en- 
ables us to piace almost an unlimi guerentee On our 
roofin, 

Order direct from pricelist below, or give name ont 
get free samples, priccs and fullest facts regarding the 
most durable roviicg ever made, 

BREESE BROS. CO., Roofing Dept. 12, Cincianail, 0, 
Gomtata pest on 100 pounds or more to points 
east of west line of Minn., lowa and Mo., and north of the 
south line =. We pay that far you ave beyond). 
35-th. Relt— Se Senare Fest— yeu::: s1 
jm aa Roa 








$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 








one small profit 
i) my big BOOK FREE. 
Wm, Galloway, Pres. 
Wa. Galloway Co, 
635 Galloway Station 
Waterioe, lewa 





























ever advertinné uali 
AVE you your milk? "a Se tre ~ A. 
oo your Us or your Nnethod de live 
guish it from others in your , ? 
tell a z- --+4 about it and deliver your milk 
from one of our modern san wagons. One of there 
wagons will enable you to deliver your milk in the 
most a manner. Write for circular. 
PARSONS eto Be 
Box 503 rivilie, N. i 
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KNOW Your Weights—Don’t Guess 


The successful farmer of to-day KNOWS the exact 
wees of the supplies he purchases: he yay dy toa 
ity how mach the products weigh that he 
«Accurate weig nx Hee a big. vital feature in — 
able prmais ublic scales are ex pensive, anre 
= ofte: uifaated ata race it be but ut every farmer can 
be sure of perfect accur 


OSGOOD 


PITLESS SCALE 


These Scales are adsolutely reliable—warranted 60% 
every farmer can now afford one. 
Prices range from $45 to $80. 
atalogue illus- 
trates ony styles 
of scales and con 
tains valuable 


scale inforn 
tion. Write tor it. 


OSGOOD SCALE CO., 
6ex156, Binghamton, N.Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRISES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





268 














‘Bpot 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicazo . | 1. 993) .68 | .82 | .39 | b4 
Hew York | 1.08 | 1:09 | :784 | 924 | 45 | .61 
joston.. | — —/| 81 | 91 49 60 

. - | 1.124 | 093] .72 | .80 ait bl 
St. Louis. | 3.14 | 1.04] 68 | .79 | 424 | 52 
Min’p’lis 1.01 | 674 | .78 | 36 | .45 
Liverpool | 1.27 | 1.11 | .87 j1.00 | — — 








——— 


At Chicago, wheat unsettled, fluc- 
tuating within a comparatively wide 
range and no very definite direction 
taken. Influences at work were given 
a bearish construction for the most 
part; but at every material price con- 
cession buyers appeared, and, in fact, 
the market much of the time showed 
a slightly higher level. The move- 
ment of new wheat was large, as is 
to be expected at this time of year. 
The cash demand was fair, but not 
urgent, and the export trade in bread- 
stuffs continued unsatisfactory. 

In the local market Dec wheat was 
the active delivery, this closely crowd- 
ing the dollar point with liberal trad- 
ang 1 or 2c under that; May $1.01% @ 
1.02%. No 1 northern 1.04@1.06, and 
choice red winter quoted as high as 
1.09 @ 1.10. ad 

The corn market was in 2 waiting 
attitude, averaging about steady, with 
occasional slight advances. Traders 
regarded weather conditions as more 
fayorable than recently. Deferred fu- 
tures were fairly steady, with May 
around 62@62%c bu, Dee 60% 
@Glc. No 2 in store, old corn, firm at 
68% @ 69c. 

Oats received fair consideration, 
averaging steady to firm. Some talk 
that unsettled weather may delay the 
movement in the northwest. Specu- 
lative interest was not marked and 
cash demand was fair, based on about 
88@40c p ba for standard oats. 

Rye offerings increased somewhat, 
yet trade rather light, millers want- 
ing fair quantities, market reasonably 
steady. No 2 to go to store T1@72c 
p bu, Dec nominally 69@70c. 

Barley was in somewhat better de- 
mand, especially the malting grades, 
and prices averaged a shade higher. 
Feed barley was rather dull at 48@ 
58e p bu, malting 55@67c. 

Grass seeds were quiet, actual of- 
ferings rather small and demand 
moderate. Timothy in fair demand 
on the basis of about 4c p Ib for con- 
tract prime, clover 13%4c, hungarian 
le, millet 1%c. More inquiry for 
buckwheat, but the new crop scarcely 
yet fixed in value, with quotations on 
old around 1%c p Ib. 

At New York, the cash wheat mar- 
ket is strong, due to comparatively 
light receipts. New crop No 2 red 
winter is nominally $1.00 p 
Nerthern Duluth 1.09%. Corn rather 
easy, No 2 quoted at 78%4c. There is 
also an easier tone in oats, with a 
pressure to sell. Natural white 42@ 
45c p bu, white clip 43 @48c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
































Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 lbs. a 
1909 1908 1909 | 1998 | 1909 | 1908 
Chi $8.50 |$7.50 |$8.50 |$7.85 |$5.10 |$4.45 
New York | 6.90 | 6.85 | 8.50] 7.40 | 5.00 | 4.25 
uffalo 7.00 | 650 | 8.60) 7.60 | 5.15 | 4.35 
Eanesscity 8.25 | 7.40 8.35! 7.10 | 5.15 | 4.10 
Pittsburg | 7.25 | 6.15 | eon 7.45 | 5.00 | 4.35 
At Chicago, top steers have ad- 
vanced in value 35@50c p 100 Ibs 
since our previous issue. The aver- 
age value, however, has been en- 
hanced only about 10c. With prime 


steers at $8.50, the high price for this 
year was reached without bringing 
out additional receipts. Compared 
with the high marks of some previous 
years, present prices are rather insig- 
nificant. In 1906 and 1904 10.50 was 
the high mark. Going back to 1902 
14.50 was recorded. In 1899 15.50 was 
the record mark. Receipts at the six 
jeading markets from Jan 1 to the 
middle of Sept were short 110,000 
head. The Chicago market shows a 
greater shortage than is recorded for 
the six leading markets combined. 
Receipts at other distributing points 
are proportionately better than at the 


* eee 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


big yard here. Chicago’s shortage is 
181,000 head, 71,000 of this deficiency 
being»made up in other yards. 














Choice * to on no CES disddinkes csebktieess coe $8.00@8. 50 
( to choice steers.....« ws oes 
a to choice butcher cows.. 4 ‘ 
Good to choice heifers.......scccceesesceess 
Selected feeders .........+ 5. . 
Good to choice stockers, 4. 00@4. 
(jood to choice calves. 8.59. 














Milkera and springers.... 0. 

Hog prices have also advanced, 
partly in sympathy with cattle and 
because of continued light receipts. 
With cooler weather the consumptive 
demand for pork shows improvement, 
while the supply has increased very 
little because of better prices. Chi- 
cago receipts, Jan 1 to the middle cf 
Sept, were 4,825,134 head, compared 
with 5,595,413 for the same period a 
year ago, a shortage of 770,279 head. 
Receipts at 11 large stock yards show 
a shortage of about 3,000,000 head, 
compared with last year. Heavy pack- 
ing hogs are quoted in Chicago at 

.40@8.50 p 100 Ibs, light packing 

.20@ 8.30, medium and butcher hogs 
8.30 @ 840. 

Sheép receipts have decreased in 
the last fortnight. The excess at the 
six jeading markets is now only 16,000 
head, compared with 50,000 a week 
or 80 ago. Prices are, therefore, well 
sustained. Native sheep $2.75@5, 
western 8@5.10, yearlings 4.60@5.60, 
native lambs 4.50@7.50, western do, 


GENERAL MARKETS 








Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 


stances are wholesale at New York. 

prices at which the will 

Warehouse, car or $ . » From these, country con- 

must pay freight and commission charges. 

en sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans—Good demand for state mar- 
row choice lots selling at $2.75 -p bu. 
Pea beans 2.30@2,82%. 

Harvest about finished. Yiela 10 to 
15 bus to the acre. Yellow eyes are 
the chief variety, and only half a crop. 
Price $2.50@2.75 p bu.—([C. K., Hor- 
nell, N Y. 

Yield 15 bus to the acre, Area 
larger, but weather was too dry for 
good yield. Pea beans selling at $2 
p-bu.—[N. B. K. & S., Le Roy, NY. 


Eggs—Receipts are beginning to de- 
cline, market has been dull of late, 
and prices are unchanged. Receivers 
report some accumulation of stocks. 
Nearby selected white, choice to fey 
385@37c p doz, fair to choice 28@33c, 
fcy brown 31@33c, western extra 28@ 
80c, refrigerator early pack 24@25%c. 
Boston quotes prime firsts at 25% @ 
26c, and Chicago reports a _ strong 
market at 24c for prime firsts. West- 
ern fruits at Philadelphia 27c. 


Fresh Fruits—Pears dull, but steady 


in price. FPartietts $4.50@6 p_ bbl, 
Seckel 3.50@5.50, peaches in heavy 
supply, prices irregular and _ lower, | 


Jersey p carrier 1.25@1.75, p bskt 30 


@ 85e, state 25@75ce, plums 25@50c p | 


20-lb bskt. Delaware up river grapes 
40@60c p case, Niagara 45@65c, Cape 
Cod cranberries 5.25@6 p bbl,. Del 
and Md muskmelons 50c@1 p case. 


Hay and Straw—All grades are 
steady, with large receipts and a good 
demand. Prime timothy 9%5c p 100 
Ibs,-No 1 921%, @95c, fey mixed clover 
85@S89c, pure clover 60@70c, long No 
1 rye straw S@87%c. 

Hides—Market for country hides 
rather quiet. There was one car of 
1000 to 1200 New York state 
hides, heavy bull hides culled out, re- 
cently sold at 13c p Ib. 
iots of 300 to 500 hides also sold at 
the same quotations. Pa buffs offered 
at 14c; bids. of 15¢ are standing for 
short-haired heavy steer hides, horse 
hides $4 ea. 


Mill Feed—Prices are steady with- 
out quotable change. Coarse western 
spring bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive 
$24.10 p ton, standard middlings 24.60, 
red dog in.140-lb sacks 32, oil meal 
34, city bran in 100-Ib sacks 24.25, 
gluten 30.45. 


Poultry—Prices shaded somewhat, 
owing to pressure to sell. Western 
dry-picked fresh killed broilers, prime 
to choice 18@ 20c p Ib, chickens, mixed 
weights 18@19c for milk feds. Mich- 
igan-scalded 17%@18c, dry-picked 
fowls 17@1S8c, spring turkeys 20@ 25c. 


Vegetables—Sweet potatoes a trifle 
lower, Md and Va $1.50@2 p _ bbl, 
nearby beets $1 p 100 bechs, carrots 
do, cukes moving slowly, L I $1@2 p 
bbl, state 60@75c p. bskt.. Cabbage 
dull and lower, flat Dutch $1.50@3.50 
p 100 head, nearby }@T5c p_ bbl, 


corn 40c @$1 p 100, celery, large stalks’. 


cow | 


Several odd | 


25@30c, cauliflower $1.75@2.50 p bbl, 
eggplants 60@7T5c, lettuce 40@7T5c p 
bskt, lima beans 60c@$1, okra $1@ 
1.50, peppers 85c@$1 p bbl, radishes 
50c @$1 p 100 -behs, string beans 40@ 
75c p bskt, spinach 75c@$1 p_ bbl, 
Hubbard squash do, white turnips 
$1.50@2.25 p bbl, nearby fcy toma- 
toes 25@35c p bx, common to prime 
10 @ 20c. 

Apples—According to N. W. White 


& Co, shipments of apples this year 
from the port of N Y from July 31 to 
Aug 28 were 899 bbls; from Aug 28 to 
Sept 4°2168 bbls; from Sept 4 to Sept 
11 6257 bbls; from the port of Bos- 
ton on Aug. 28 shipments were 25 
bbis; for the week’ ending Sept 4 23 
bbls; and for the week ending Sept 11 
433 bbls. Among these shipments they 
State there were a number of bbls of 
pears. - This statement of exports was 
sent in refutation of a published 
statement that exports the first week 
in Sept were 16,000 to 18,000 bbls. 

Wool—While there is a temporary 
relaxation in activity in the Boston 
wool market, there is no intimation of 
any concession in prices. The fact is, 
every dealer has pretty well sold out 
his portion of the domestic clip. Al) 
the houses are busy preparing ship- 
ments. A few small mill owners and 
one or two prominent New England 
mill operators are looking around for 
special grades of wool. Not in years 
has the domestic crop been sold so 
early in the season. White stock in 
original bags is selling at 27@28c p. 1b, 
N Mex 24@25c, Mont % blood 29¢, 
O and Pa fleeces 86@37c for XX, 34 
@35c for % blood. ~ 


At Buffalo, dairy butter 26@27c p 
Ib, cheese, 138 @16c, eggs 31@32c p doz, 
live fowls 15@16c p Ib, potatoes $2.10 
@2.15 p bbl, cabbage 3@3.50 p 100 
heads, eggplant 40@60c p bu, toma- 
toes 25@40c, green peppers 40@T5c, 
onions 1.25@1.35 p cra, plums 16@17ec 
p bskt, apples 3.75@4 p bbl, peaches 
60@80c p 1-38 bu, Bartlett pene 8@ 
4.50 p bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 2.50@ 4.50. 


A Menace to Jersey Forests 


At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can cranberry growers’ association in 
Philadelphia, Alfred Gaskill, state 
forester, spoke on Forest fires ang 
their relation to cranberry growers. 
In substance he said, that in New Jer. 
sey and probably in other localities 
where cranberries are grown the men.« 
ace to the bogs by forest fires is con. 
stant, and the cranberry association 
was asked to consider what it could 
do, and what its members could de 
individually to lessen this great dan- 
ger and source of loss. New Jersey, 
has a state forest commission which 
is working actively to increase the 
value of forest lands mainly by at 
aempting to control the fires. In the 
three years it has been at work its 
success has been considerable, yet 
much remains to be done before the 
bogs, and the woodland that almost 
ia.sariably surrounds them shall be 
reasonably secured. 

One of the difficulties that the com- 
mission has encountered is the indif- 
ference of the local authorities to the 
occurrence of forest fire, and the un- 
willingness of these people to incur 
expense for its control. Mr Gaskill 
suggested that as large property hold- 
ers in many of the woodland town- 
ships the cranberry growers are in a 
position to support the service by rec- 
ommending suitable men, preferably 
their own foreman, for fire wardens, 
and by demanding the appropriation 
of a reasonable sum for fighting fires 
Under the New Jersey law the gen- 
eral administrative cost and half the 
local costs are borne by the state, so 
that the burden on no township is 
very great, 

The forest fire service of New Jer- 
sey is organized primarily for the pre~ 
vention of fires, but until the people 
shall have been educated away from 
the belief held for generations that 
forest fires are inevitable, and that, as 
a rule, these do little harm, there will 
be-a good many fires to take care of, 
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Until You Have 


Every 
cause it’s of vital importance. 


But let your own eyes tell you the truth—com- 
| pare can with the McVicker, 
| then decide. The McVicker has only % the parts 
| —133 less than the next simplest engine we know of. 

You want an engine on the farm you can run. 
Time's worth too much to be experimenting with 
wheels, 
| and vane a ae when you're shelling corn, 


as many engines as 


cams, eccentrics, ratchets, alternatin 


| or doing other important work. 


| have 


on the same amount of fuel. 


It will take up 50¢ more sudden overload than any other 
he engine you can handle yourself. 

in all styles and sizes from 2 to 30 horse- 
We can also 
nish Open Jacket Engines, doing away with circu- 
ting pumps, pipe connections and large water tanks. 


engine. It’s t 
| build McVickers 
wer, Stationary, Skidded or Portable. 


Don’t Buy an Engine 
een 


The Simple McVicker 
a 


manufacturer is claiming simplicity, be- 






WE SEND FREE 


Model Farm Power House Plans, 
Catalog and Full Information 


Whether see a McVicker at 
dealer's, oF not, be care and send for theas 


books. i 
and explain tally way the MoVicker in ths 
engine you want for 





That’s why you should have a McVicker—only 4 ingand 
| — to its valve action; other engines 


| Its wonderful simplicity (fully covered and show letters 
by patents) permits it to develop % more power over the country, who find the M reVinser 
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History, tivation and Me: 
Forage "sod Fortitines y F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kansas De; it of Agriculture. 

One of the most im it movements which has occurred 
in sartonisare te tee in’ juction of alfalfa 
asa and r Pp. e formerly it A, 5 seumnsenee 
sections of the country, the to this crop is 

everywhere, t riments have 
x . has @ much wider use! than has 
almost every state. No has ever been talvotaved 
and ly enltivated in United 
the excellence of al 






















The book is just the thing for every stockman 

and should be in the hands of 

the country. 

Hiustrated. 6 1-2 x 9 inches. 336 pages. Cloth. 
Price $2.00. 


Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafayette Street, New York | 
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To meet this situation @ system of 
wardens is established in every forest 
township. These men are paid small 
salaries to look out for fires, and in 
addition a liberal per diem for time 
spent in fighting fire. The system 
seems to be all right, for where- 
ever it is well established and upheld 
by local sentiment its success in con- 
trolling forest fires is marked. In the 
opinion of the speaker the key to the 
whole situation is “get men there 
quickly;” that is, no forest fire will 
ever become very serious if it is 
promptly observed and promptly at- 
tacked. Half an hour’s work at the 
beginning of a fire will count for more 
than half a day after it has got well 
under way. 

The forest commission is consider- 
ing a proposition to establish obser- 
vation stations in the cranberry sec- 
tion, but manifestly these stations will 
do no good uniess the warnings they 
send out can be acted on promptly by 
organized fire fighters. In the devel- 
epment of this idea the cd-operation 
and assistance of the cranberry grow- 
ers are asked. 

In seeking to control these fo 
fires one of the most important things 
to know is what causes them. This 
study has been going on for some 
time, and the commission is now sat- 
isfied that the majority of the fires 
come from the railroads and from the 
Matches or pipes of careless smokers, 
the latter often being momentarily 
berry pickers. A few years agoa third 
great cause of forest fires was the 
brush piles of the farmers, but the 
law of the state now requires a per- 
mit for burning brush within 200 feet 
of a forest, and this has served to 
control fires of this class in very large 
measure. Its continuous enforcement 
must practically eliminate the danger 
from this source. 

With respect to fires caused by the 
railroads the commission is also work- 
ing actively, and next winter will re- 
quire the building of about 160 miles 
of fire line along the railroad rights- 
of-way. For the next five years sim- 
flar fire lines will have to be con- 
structed. At the end of that time it 
is hoped that the risk of railroad fires 
will be almost eliminated, since it has 
been practically demonstrated that a 
fire line 100 feet wide is an effective 
barrier. The sources of fires classed 
under the heading of smokers are 
much more difficult to control. 

Fires of this kind start up in the 
middle of the woods or along the road 
when no one is about, and usually 
make it impossible te apprehend the 
offender. The law is strong enough 
to punish one when he can be found, 
but the. difficulty is to catch him. In 
the opinion of the speaker this is now 
the most serious cause of danger, and 
can only be eliminated, or lessened, 
through the active help of everyone 
who lives, or works, in the woods. In 
ghort, the people themselves must be 
taught to be careful. * This is a pretty 
big task. 

The speaker hopes that his remarks 
will be taken as suggestions rather 
than as laying down a policy or an- 
nouncing regulations which must be 
followed. The commission cannot 
earry on its work without the active 
help of the citizens of the state. Those 
holding influential positions can do 
most. The fire service is in something 
like a critical condition. It has partly 
established itself, and what is needed 
to make it more efficient is clearly 
seen, but the hands of the commission 
are tied; first, by the indifference of 
those who should be interested, and 
second, by the lack of sufficient funds. 
It is as useless to expect a forest fire 
Service to do efficient work without 
money as it is to maintain a city fire 
department without a liberal appro- 
Ppriation, or indeed to get any good 
thing for nothing. The fire service 
this year has $8000, a sum insufficient 
to pay the obligations already in- 
curred. The additional expense to the 
townships ts about $5000, If the com- 
mission could have $72 000 a year and 
power to enforce a reasonable co- 
Operation through local officers, it is 
confidently believed that serious for- 
est fires in New. Jersey would soon be 
a thing of the past. 

In closing, Mr Gaskill remarked 
that if the American cranberry grow- 
ers’ dssociation will appoint a com- 
mittee to consider this subject. with 
the state forester there is little doubt 
that a practical plan for the develop- 
ment of the service can be found, and 
if each member of the association will 
do what he can toward supporting the 
fire service the whole membership 
mes every citizen will be greatly ben- 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York Boston Chicago 
09.. 30% @31 34 2914 
"08... 26 26%, 24 
a wr 29 29% 28 


Butter made a further advance 
in the east, under a small supply and 
a rather good demand and then*eased 
off. At the new level ftading is qtiet. 
Some rather sensational stories have 
been in the daily papers regarding the 
probable retail prices of butter this 
winter, some predicting as high as 
50c and 60c. Dealers really believe 
that the market will be unusually 
high this coming winter, but ridicule 
such high prices. They say that if 
the price got that high the use of 
substitutes would soon be heavy 
enough to bring about a surplus of 
good butter. Then again there is rea- 
son to believe that the fall make of 
butter will be large this year, as pas- 
turage has improved wonderfully 


rest® during the past few weeks, and all 


there is to fear is early frost. The 
position of the market, however, is 


very strong, as is evidenced by the | 


statement of the warehouse essocia- 
tion embracing 32 cold storage plants 
in the U 8, which showed that on 
Sept 1 there were but 50,377,848 Ibs 
in the coolers, as compared with 65,- 
212,394 Ibs on the same date last year. 
As showing supplies, these figures are 
more reliable than figures of receipts, 
for it often happens that a lot of but- 
ter is figured as a receipt in Chicago, 
in New York and in Boston. 

At New York, after advancing to 
81144¢c, extra creamery specials have 
eased off to 3044@31c, extras 30c, 
firsts 28@29c, creamery special 30%c, 
state dairy 29@29%c. 

~At Boston, fcy northern cmy tubs 
34c p Ib, bxs and prints 35@36c, west- 
ern ash tubs 32@33c. 

The Cheese Markets 

Demand continues moderate and 
buying is on a hand-to-mouth scale. 
Holders show no disposition to make 
concessions. Receipts, while of good 
value, are insufficient to cause any 
uneasiness in the trade. 

At New York, full cream specials 
15% @16%c p lb, fey colored 15\c, 
1%-lb special 12%c, skim 11\%c. 

At Boston, market firm; N Y full 
cream 16% @1Te p Ib, Vt 1544 @16 %c, 
young Americas 17%c, sage 17%c. 


Progress With Asparagus 


‘ [From Page 260:]} 
for asparagus. Since we have started 
our tests here on these experimental 
grounds the previous preparation the 
land has been given shows why so 
many people fail with the crop. Start 
& year ahead to prepare your land. I 
find buckwheat sown at the rate of 
two bushels to the acre an ideal 
thing to put on about the middle of 
July, and then plow it under in: the 
fall before it ripens. There is noth- 
ing better to kill out witchgrass than 
to plow your land early, keep it thor- 
oughly cultivated until July 15, and 
then sow your buckwheat. The next 
spring follow with the asparagus bed, 
and you will have the right sort of a 
start. I have been trying crimson 
clover on my own fields, and believe 
there are fine possibilities in that line. 
Another thing, set only yearling 
plants. It is a mistake to buy three 
and four-year-old roots. Anywhere 
from the middie to the last of April 
is a good time to set asparagus plants. 
We have tried here sowing the seed 
where plants are to stand, but it does 
not seem-to work very satisfactorily.” 
While a rust-resistant variety has 
not yet been originated, it must be 
remembered that it takes time to es- 
tablish new and favorable generations 
and observe their behavior, Farmers 
will be fortunate indeed if conclusive 
results are secured during the ten 





years which it is understood the ex-° 


periment will run. 





At Syracuse, dairy butter 28@30c p 
Ib, eggs 30@32c p doz, live fowls 14@ 
16c p Ib, celery 35@50c p doz, .cab- 
bage 5@10c p head, eggplant $1 p doz, 
potatoes aye tee p bu, onions 60@T5c, 
tomatoes @40c, apples 80c@1, 
plums 1@1.50, pears do, timothy hay 
tt By ton, alfalfa 11@13, rye straw 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


—How TO— 


SAVE MONEY 
1730 TIMES A YEAR 











Tf you own milch cows you are doubtless milking some of 
them twice a day every-day in the year 


If you are doing this without a De Laval cream separator 
to save all the butter-fat in its best possible condition and at 
same time have the sweet warm skimmilk for calves and pigs 
you are losing money exactly 730 times a year. 


That is the simple truth about.the De Laval cream sep- 
arator. Anyone can comprehend it. Other cream separators 
accomplish but a part of what it will do and do not last nearly 
as long. Every time milk is run through a De Laval sepa- 
rator it saves timé and money for the user. There are no ifs 
or ands about it. And the saving is enough to in a few 
months’ time pay the cost of the separator, with the machine 
still good for fifteen or twenty years. 


There was never a better time or season for any cow 
Owner to purchase a De Laval cream separator than right now. 
Prosperity was never greater in a dairying way. Butter 
values were never higher. The losses from any other man- 
ner of handling milk never amounted to so much. Moreover 
such losses are always greatest when the sows have been 
longest in lactation and the cream is hardest to separate. 


Just think of a loss of from ten cents to a dollar, accord- 
ing to number of cows and circumstances, twice a day every 
day in. the year, and what the saving of it amounts to in the 
course of a year, let alone for the fifteen to twenty years’ life 
of the separator. 


Are you willing to let such a loss go on? If not, why not 
send for a De Laval catalogue, or better still try a De Laval 
separator in your own dairy. Either is free to you for the 
asking, from the local agent. or the Company directly. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
42 General offices: a | Wetstam Sracer 


ONTREAL 
165 BR re) ADWAY 14416 Princess Sracer 
NEW YORK 





€. Mavison & 
CHICAGO 
1219 & 1216 FiLecer Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WINNIPEG 
Davem 4 SACRAMENTO Grs. 1016 WESTERN AvenuEc 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Hill 


itiecke Billy’s 
Blunder 


. By Evangeline ~ 


NCLE BILLY says it wasn’t 

his blunder. He wasn’t 

Uncle Billy then, anyway. 

He was just William to a 

very select few and to the 

rest of his world he was 

. M. Blank, senior mem- 

ber of the firm of Blank, Blank & Co, 

Wholesale dealers in four, feed and 
choice seeds, , 

It was of a winter morning back in 
the eighties that Uncle Billy, then a 
bachelor of fifty, found a letter on 
his office desk, and read: ~ 

“Dear Billy: I’ve killed the fatted 
turkey for you and I’ll ha® cran- 
berry sauce and oysters, and all the 
good things that go with it, and mince 
pie and krullers and applejack, etc, 
etc. You know Sunday is my birth- 
day and Kate and Jim are going 
away. I suspect to get married. They 
are going to leave me. Kate told me 
as much, and I cannot, will not live 
alone. The Bible says it isn’t 
good for man to live alone, 
and I say it isn’t good for wom- 


an either, I’m tired of it. Sunday we'll. 


talk it over just between ourselves. 
Maybe, Billy boy, I can induce you 
to cast in your lot with mine ‘for bet- 
ter, for worse, in sickness and in 
health.’ I'll be awfully good to you. 
You'll find Sally waiting for you at 
Ben's. Don’t fail, come early.” 

PSs: “I’m going to the city tomor- 
Tow and I’ll try to drop in at the of- 
fice and bring you to terms. If you 
fail, I'N—I’ll swoop down on you 
with the whole outfit.” 

“Lord bless my soul!” ejaculated 
Uncle Billy, looking very red and very 
much frightened. Steps were heard 
coming along the hall. He thrust the 
letter, which bore the city postmark, 
into his pocket. “Henry,” he cried, 
seizing his hat, “if—if—a (woman 
comes here looking for me tell her 
I'm out of town somewhere; won't be 
back, you don’t know’ when—’” 

He spent the rest of the day dodg- 
ing all sorts and descriptions of femi- 
ninty in whom he saw possible pur- 
suers. That night he dreamed he 
was a boy again, back on the old 
farm, drinking applejack and playing 
jackstraws with his little sweetheart, 
Helen, who had been dead_ these 
many years, and who turned out to 
have freckles and red hair and tod be 
the Helen who wrote the letter 
crumpled up in his coat pocket. Yes, 
—that was the name appended to this 
startling missive, just Helen, and po 
address, not dated. 

He got up the next morning with a 
determination to circumvent this 
woman who meant to marry him 


willy willy. Snow was falling fast 
when he left the train at the 
little depot in his old home 
town. He walked up the village 


street surprised to find it so wun- 
changed, and that he had grown so 
far away from these scenes of his 
youth. There was the church where 
he and Helen used to go. A strange 
parson stood in the open door shaking 
hands with a strange congregation, At 
the tavern where he used to put up 
his horse Sunday evenings he was 
greeted by a new proprietor, and was 
reminded of “Old Sammy’s” death, 
notice of which had caught his atten- 
tion in the city paper a few years be- 
fore because of his unusual.age, 98 
years. 

When the horse that Uncle Billy 
ordered was brought around, and he 
came out with his arms full of bun- 
dies, a bunch of boys hailed him es 
Santa Claus, and pelted him with 
snowballs. Some of the women pass- 
ing nodded pleasantly to him, and 
some of the men called out, “Hello 
Billy!” and commented upon the 
weather, 

These incidents would have sur- 
prised Uncle Billy very much, bu* that 





< 


so fully occupied his 
thoughts. She had taken the bit and 
Was following her own sweet will. 
Uncle Billy hadn’t drawn rein over a 
horse for more than twenty years; he 
was a bit frightened and uncertain 
about the road, too. He wasn’t quite 
sure, but thought he was on the “Big 
Road,” and Jim’s farm was the third 
do\.n from the four corners. He ought 
to know the place; ‘twas the old 
home and Jim lived on it now. Jim 
was his cousin and Jim had invited 
h'm so often:to come out. He rath- 
er dreaded going back there, and 
then he had never met Jim’s wife, 
who was a sort of high-flyer, he’d 
heard. 

Suddenly the horse came to a stand- 
still and began shaking the snow off 
itself with a long-drawn-out snort of 
Satisfaction, and from somewhere 
nearby came a whining of welcome. 
They were in a long shed, Uncle Billy 
was kicking himself free of the robe 
when he saw a figure in a man’s long 
coat and a man’s old fur cap running 
through the snow to him. 

“Oh, Billy, I’m so glad!” It was a 
Wwoman’s voice. She caught hold of 
Uncle Billy, and almost swung him off 
his numbed feet. 

She was unhitching, talking as she 
worked. “Run along in the house, 
I'll be in in a jiffy and take care of 
you. I'd about given you up.” 

Uncle Billy had been very cold, 
chilled to the marrow. Now he was 
warm, hot all over with perspiration 
starting on every pore. Could it be? 
Yes, it must be that awful woman he’d 
run amuck of! 

“Madam,” Uncle Billy began, his 
teeth chattering, “there’s some mis- 
take. I—I—didn’t mean to come 
here; I’m going on to—” 

“Not with my horse, sir!” 

Uncle Billy looked into the brown 


hs horse 


eyes, and broke into a laugh that 
made the bundles in his pockets 
jingle. Then he hastened to explain 


that he was William Blank of the firm 
of Blank, Blank & Co, and he used 
to live on the Black Barn farm, third 
down from the corners, and was go- 
ing there to visit his cousin Jim, and 
got lost. 

“And Ben gave you Sally by mis- 


I'm Coming Back 


- Vacation days have passed away, 
The fields are turning brown, 

And I must leave the dear old farm 
And hasten back to town. 


I’ve had my last swing on the gate, 
My last romp on the mow, 

My last ride after Tom and Kate, 
Last time I’ve milked the cow. 


I’ve stayed with grandpa quite a spell 
And had: the greatest fun, 

But now ‘tis time to say farewell! 
Vacation days are done. 


I’m very sad, but we’ve a plan 
That helps me some today— 

When I am grown to be a man 
I'm coming back to stay. 
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Jim left her there for Billy to 
drive out and Sally brought you right 


ta: .6. 


home. The Black Barn farm is on 
the cross road and is all of three miles 
from here, but you must come in and 
get warmed,” she insisted. And so they 
crossed. over to the house and Aunt 
Helen, for ’twas she, of course, told 
him that she’d heard his cousins 
speak of him often, she was well ac- 
qainted with them. She told him how 
she had written to her Brother Billy 
to come out that day, but she very 
much feared he wouldn’t come now, 
the weather was so nasty. She said 
she wanted her brother to come ané@ 
liv with her and take over the care 
of the farm. 

Uncle Billy said that Brother Billy 
ought to come; it wasn’t right for a 
wveman ‘to live alone Hke this, and 
then he thought of that letter and 
blushed. 

They had reached the house by this 
time, entering the big hall which cut 
the house in twain. It was a grand 
old hall, and stepping into it was like 
stepping back into colonial times, 
with its grandfather’s clock and its 
heavy mahogany furniture, its spin- 
ning wheel in one corner and cum- 
brous loom in another. There were 
thick, warm rugs about the floor and 
a pair of slippers warming by the fire, 
whith just fitted Uncle Billy. His 
hostess urged him to stay for dinner, 
and he stayed. He suggested serving 
it right in front of the big fire in the 
hall, and the folding table . which 
stood against: the wall, and off which 
Washington, Burr and Hamilton are 
reputed to have dined, was drawn 
forth, and the best damask cloth was 
spread on it. When the dinner work 
was done Uncle Billy wiped the dishes. 
They went out and did up the chores. 
When they came in and Uncle Billy 
spoke of leaving, his hostess looked 
anxiously at the clock and spoke of 
the possibility of her brother Billy 
coming yet, as she had written him to 
urgently to come out. Uncle Billy 
did not tell her then that he had that 
letter in his pocket, that letter which 
had sent him out of the city in an ef- 
fort to run away from her. 

Outside the wind moaned in the 
pine trees and howled around the 
house, laying the snow in great fan- 
tastic ridges and hills. It rattled the 
window shutters and the doors. In- 
side two people drew their chairs near 
to the sparkling fire and in the dim, 
flickering light of the candles talked 
in low, subdued voices of the ld 
neighbors and the new. Then came 
a great thumping and stamping, and 
the big door was pushed open to iet 
in a gust of snow-ridden wind and @ 
man, Brother Billy, whose train had 
been stalled for hours, had gone to 
“Ben’s” and been told that Sally had 
been left there for him in the morn- 
ine and that a strange man who 
looked very much like him had taken 
her. Indeed, the stable boy could 
scarcely be convinced that he wasn’t 
the same man. Brother Billy, .much 
alarmed; had made what haste he 
ceuld to the farm. Explanations and 
much laughter followea@ when Brother 
Billy produced his order for grass 
seed and Uncle Billy very grudgingly 
handed over his letter of: invitation, 
and not then until he had been 1s- 
sured of another invitation really 
meant for him. 


Work 


BY FRANK ,WALCOTT HUTT 
The noblest strife is work; when heart 
and hand, : 
Building on hope, make common tasks 
bli 


sublime 
Within the temple that before all 


time 
The master workman planned: 





Rest? Yes, and peace; their ministry 
ttends 


a 
The toiler through the stress of all 


his years; 
And many times his Lord’s “Well 
done,” he hears, 
Before the day’s work ends. 


If dreams came true, there’d be an 
awful upheaval in this old world, 








BY CLARENCE M. WEED 
I _ings upon the stems of the pop- 
“Indeed!” I said, “and what do 
“Did you ever see a flower occupy- 
That set them to thinking, and they 


The Popular Leaf-Stem Galls 
“ASKED a class of high school 
graduates what these queer swell- 
lar leaves were. “Seeds,” was the 
prompt reply by several voices. 
seeds come from?” 
“Flowers,” said they. 
ing this position upon the leaf stalk 
of a poplar?” 
soon agreed that these curious en- 
largements could not be seeds. Then 





SEE THE QUEER SWELLING ON THE STEM 
they cut the balls open and some of 
them found inside of each a little 
whitish worm living in the central 
cavity. It then became easy to guess 
that the presence of these worms had 
something to do with the unusual 
form of the leaf stem, the swelling 
furnishing indeed both bed and board 
for the little lodger. For these 
swollen parts are examples of vege- 
table galls—abnormal growths of 
plant tissues caused by the presence 
of insects. . 

The life history of these little 
lodgers may be told in a few words: 
When the poplar leaves were young @ 
small, blackish, two-winged fly came 
along. She. deposited near the junc- 
tion of the blade and stem a little 
egg. This egg soon‘ hatched into a 
tiny worm or larva that probably bur- 
rowed into the leaf stem, though just 
how it is done I do not know. Per- 
haps you may sometime be fortunate 
enough to see. When finally lodged 
in a satisfactory place the larva fed 
upon the substance of the stem and 
the tree thickened up the surround- 
ing layers in what, perhaps, we may 
fairly call an effort to protect itself 
from injury and enable the blade of 
the leaf to its work. This ab- 
normal growth gradually thickened up 
to form the bulict-like gall with its 
occupant completely hidden inside. 
Here the larva feeds and grows until 
the early autumn. Then it changes 
to a pupa or chrysalis, and a short 
time afterward again changes to a 
small, black two-winged fly similar in 
appearance to the one that laid the 
eggs so many weeks before. 

You may often find these petiole 
galls upon both the aspen and the 
large-toothed poplar trees. Put some 
in a glass jar and you will be able to 
vear the flies. 


Binding the Boys to the Farm 

We are more than willing that the 
boys in our home (they are my grand- 
sons) should become good farmers. 
To this end we throw. around them 
all the charms that books, papers and 
music can give. We allow them pets 
and things of their own. We give 
them frequent trips to cities and to 
other parts of our country to break 
the monotony, and to see improve- 
ments which shall inspire them to love 
a farm life and to make it profitable 
and agreeable. “We believe that there 
is nothing better for a lively boy than 
the simple, healthy joys and freedom 
of a happy life on a farm, and noth- 
ing better for them than to become 
good, intelligent, successful farmers in 
Colorado. My daughter and her hus- 
band expect to give their two sons a 
college course when the time comes. 
In the meantime we are all doing our 
best by means of good reading and 
culture to prepare for them a good 
foundation on which to build charac- 
ter and make for the higher 
education.—[Mrs R. D. M., Col. 




















Decorating with Stencils 


BY EDITH A. BARBER, DIRECTOR OF ABT IN 


NEWPORT SCHOOLS . 


FTEN the thrifty “ housewife 
QO with limited means is at a loss 

to know how to.improve the ap- 
pearance of her home. Material with 
artistic designs is usually too expen- 
sive, and cheaper fabrics are unattrac- 
tive. The stencil has helped to solve 
this problem of household decoration. 
With it much attractive designing can 
be done at small cost. One important 
feature is its simplicity; even small 
children in the public schools have 








Table Scarf End 
been very successful in handling it. It 


No 660 


ean be used for the decoration of 
denim, crash, linen, burlap, canvas, 
muslin, silk, yelvet, satin, all kinds of 
textile fabrics, wood work of all kinds 
and leather work, 

Curtains, portieres, cushions, table 
and bureau covers, doilies, bags of va- 
rious kinds, collars, panels for gowns, 
book racks, piano covers, flower boxes, 
rugs and borders and panels for walls, 
are objects upon which the stencils 
can be successfully used. 

Using the Stencil 

A layer of blotting paper tacked to 
asmooth wide board makes a satisfac- 
tory surface upon which to fasten the 
goods to be decorated. If the stencil 
is to be used for a border design it is 
wise to carefully measure the cloth 
and plan the arrangement that it may 
be placed evenly om the goods. Pins 
placed at certain intervals make satis- 
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No 661+ Design for Boy’s Room 


factory guide lines. The designs should 
be placed in such a way that the 
spaces between thtem will be exactly 





alike. Each design should begin and 
terminate at the very edge of the 
cloth. 


A brush for each colov used will give 
the best results, though one brush may 
be used and thoroughly washed with 
turpentine before the second color is 
applied. Hold the brush at a right 
angle to the surface when applying the 
paint or dye, tHat the color may not 
work under the goods. Spread the 
color evenly over the holes that like 
forms may be painted the same tone. 

When a design has been stenciled, 
lift the stencil carefully off to avoid a 
possible sliding over the wet paint and 
spotting the goods. Clean the stencil 
by rubbing it on both sides with a drv 
cloth before painting the second de- 
sign. 

A most satisfactory nfedium to use 
for stenciling wash fabrics, is a tapes- 
try dye which may be purchased for 
twenty cents per two-ounce bottle. 
This is usually perfectly indelible and 
can be applied to light, soft fabrics in 
a very satisfactory manner. Tube off 

















No 662+ Design for Sofa Pillow 


paints costing eight or ten cents -per 
tube, are suitable for most materials, 
though it is necessary to mix them 
with a great deal of turpentine. 

Ordinary dyes are not as satisfac- 
tory for wash fabrics as the other me- 
diums unless the fabric is steamed 
after the designs are applied; they are 
inexpensive, however, and will do 
nicely for woodwork and other ob- 
jects that are not to be washed. 

It is an excellent idea to press all 
stenciled designs with a hot flatiron as 
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soon as they are dry, as this wit usually 
help to set the colors. When choosing 
colors for designs it should be kept in 
mind that dull colors harmonize, or 
look better together, than bright, vivid 
colors.. If a bright tone is introduced 
it should occupy a very small space, 
and the duller tones be used for the 
larger spots. A simple combination of 
two or three colors, is more pleasing 
than a number of different tones. In 
painting designs it is not. the aim to 
imitate the natural colors of paint or 
animal forms, but to combine two or 
three colors, that make a pleasing ef- 
fect. 

Some Good Patterns 


Pattern No 660+ shows a wild rose Tobin on the lawn. 
n~attempt 


design suitable for a bureau scarf i 
a girl’s sleeping room. This was paint- 
ed with dyes mixed with a mordant, 
upon a coarse toweling purchased at 
4 cents a yard. Similar designs were 
made on table covers and curtains of 
unbleached muslin; these were not 
only attractive but very durable for 
erdinary use. The cut stencil 35 cents. 

No 661+ is a design which may be 
used on a curtain, table cover, or bu- 
reau scarf in a boy’s room. The cut 
stencil 35 cents. 

No 662+ shows a poppy design, 
which may be used for a sofa, or a 
window seat pillow. The cut stencil, 
18x22 fhches 40 cents. 

Designs stenciled on fabrics may be 
painted to harmonize with other fur- 
nishings. Dull gray colors should 
he used instead of brilliant tones. It 
is often better to mix a gray by com- 
bining black and white and then add 
a color to this; beautiful soft tones are 
made in this way. 

How to Order 

Order of our Fancywork Depart- 
ment, this office. A complete stencil- 
ing outfit will be sent for $1.25. This 
includes brushes, colors, turpentine 
can and simple repeat stencils. 


The Friendly Chipping Sparrow 


BY WILL W. CHRISTMAN 








A pair of chipping sparrows build 
year after year in the grape arbor by 
our well. Crumbs, carelessly scat- 
tered, first lured them to our door- 
stone. Thereafter we purposely spread 
their breakfast, almost as punctually 
as our own. Our friendship grew. The 
crumbs were scattered on the thresh- 
old and over the kitchen floor. Our 
little neighbors often ventured in, 
although while spying out the crumbs 
with one eye, they looked rather ap- 
prehensively at us with the other. 
One learned to look on the projection 
of a convenient cupboard for the 
lunch thoughtfully spread there to 
give variety to the entertainment. 
When the young birds left the nest 
the little mother brought them to the 
door, prudently leaving them outside 
when she ventured in after refresh- 
ments. When especially hard crumbs 
were found the little mother dipped 
them in the pools of water that fre- 
quently stood in the uneven. walk, 
soaking and softening the refractory 
morsels. be 

A Queer Nesting Site 

Two years ago a pair of the birds 
nested in the loosened bark on the 
underside of.the well sweep, about 
ten or twelve feet from the ground. 
Some time previously I had replaced 
the old sweep with an unpeeled soft 
maple. The wood was now seasoned, 
and the. bark had loosened slowly, 
coming off in long strips. On one of 
these strips, the upper end of which 
had warped away several inches, but 
stilladhered firmly to the wood below, 
the birds built their nest. 

Many times each day the sweep 
tilted, paused as the bucket filled, and 
came rapidly up, as it had been bal- 
anced to draw the water with its own 
weight. All the water used for drink- 
ing and cooking and in our dairy was 
drawn in this way. The birds con- 
tinued their work, not at all discour- 
aged by these interruptions. The 
eggs were soon laid and incubation 
begun. At first the mother bird would 
leave the nest each time we drew 
water. When the bucket was lowered 
the tallest of us could see the eggs 
as they rolled quite up to the edge 
of the nest, and had the season been 
dry and the water low, they must 
soon or late have fallen on the head 
of the one who manipulated the 
sweep. To prevent accident I. cut 
long strips of cloth and wound them 
around the sweep many times, tak- 
ing care to wind some of it a little 
above the rim of the ~ tying 
it securely with twine. device 
allowed for drawing from quite low 
water, and held the nest and eggs 
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ianely, and later the young birds. 
Thereafter, unless one gave the sweep 
a sudden pull when lowering the 
bucket, the bird sat tight during the 
operation. The eggs hatched, and the 
young birds gaped expectantly when- 
ever we pulled the pole. Finally 
they gaped no more, but grew to 
have an anxious look ‘when the sweep 
was tilted, and one fine day aban- 
doned their experimental tenement for 
the nearest tree. 

Something in the chipping spar- 
row’s habits suggests his aggressive 
British relative. One of our family 
had the good fortune to see a chip- 
ping sparrow snatch a worm from a 
Robin made no 
to recover his lost break- 
fast, but looked a moment, discon- 
solately, it seemed, after the’ depart- 
ing rascal before resuming the morn- 
ing’s sport. Perhaps Robin can enjoy 
a joke, even on himself. 

With me the chipping sparrow is a 
bird of e barn and. chicken yard, 
in this respect also emulative of his 
British cousin. After the barnyard 
fowls have eaten, he comes to gather 
the weed seed and bits of broken 
grain; when the chickens are fed he 
comes ‘earlessly, the smaller particles 
of cracked corn or the millet being 
much to his liking. 

The chipping sparr8w is such a 
friendly, home-loving bird that I won- 
der why the poets regard him as un- 
profitable and inconsequential. Riley 
dismisses him as the “chip bird.” 
The naturalists, who are poets, too, 
in a way, have not ignored him. Tor- 
rey names him the “doorstep spar- 
row.” Mr Burroughs speaks of his 
“fine, sliding chant;” Thoreau heard 
him “ushering in the day, with steady, 
ericket-like sound.” It is a minor 
strain, but how constant his accompa- 
niment to the robin through the 
morning hours! The bright, spring 
days, that hint of the dancing heat 
and ripe fields, inspire his constant 
chant. 





Being Good 


BY FLORENCE A, JONES 





“Why can’t you be good, my darling? 
Ah, why can’t you always be 
The same little gentle laddie 
That rests at night on my knee?” 
Then swift and clear came the answer 
In tones that my soul understood; 
“I fink it’s a mamma's business 
To help little boys be good!” 


O, terrible bar of conscience, 
Where each one must stand alone, 
How am I brought to judgment 
By one I have called my own! 

Ah, what could my soul make answer? 
And I kissed him where he stood, 
While I prayed for a greater wisdom 

To help a wee lad be good! 


> 


Who Can Tell Her? 

Dear Young Folks: I live on a large 
farm and I am 14 years old. I like 
to go to school, and will go again 
this fall. There are a lot of boys and 
girls in this neighborhood, and we 
often have parties. We play games, 
but often run out of games, as they 
soon grow old. Would some of the 
readers please tell me how to play 
such games as jolly. old miller, old 
Dan Tucker, Topsy through the win- 
dow, promenade the hall, Captain 
Jinks, the little grass wagon, and 
shoot the buffalo?—([Indiana Maid. 








“Prudence in the selection of food 
is one of the secrets of good health 
and long life.” 








Why We Are Stronger 


The old Greeks and Romans were 
great admirers of health and strength; 
their pictures and statuary made ‘the 
muscles of the men stand out like 
cords. 

As @ matter of fact we have ath- 
letes and strong men-—-men fed on 
firme strength-making food such as 
Quaker Oats—that would win in any 
contest with the old Roman or Greek 
champions. 

It’s a matter of food. The finest food 
for making strength of bone, muscle 
and nerve is fine oatmeal. Quaker 
Oats is the best because it is pure, no 
husks or stems or black specks. Farm- 
ers’ wives are finding that by feeding 
the farm hands plentifully on Quaker 
Oats they get the best results in work 
and economy. If you are convenient 
to the store, buy the regular size pack- 
ages; if mot near the store buy the 





large size family package. 2 
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Never before has it been 
possible to get brown cot- 
ton dress-goods that would 
not fade. 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown 
Prints 
are calicoes in a beautiful 
shade of brown that abso- 
lutely will not fade from 
sunlight, perspiration or 
repeated washing. The 
patterns are artistic, and 
the fabric of most durable 

quality. 
If your dealer hasn' t Simpson- 


ystone Prints write us his 
a We'll help him supply 


The Eddstone Mi. C -» Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Sisapeoa, Sr. 
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DON’T BUY A 


HEATING PLANT 


of any kind, from any- 
body, anywhere, at an 
rice, until you read th 
ree book, “Modern Sve; 
teane of Home Heatin 
It tells you just exa ly 
what you want to know 
about the heating ques- 
tion, describes and illus- 
trates our line of 
Hot "Ale Pavasees at $25.11 and Up 
Hot Water Boilers at $30.25 and Up 
Steam Heating Boilers at $40.50 and Up 
Send us a sketch plan of your building, tell 
us whether you are interested in hot air, hot 
water or steam heating and we will send you 
free a detailed estimate and on receipt of your 
order « heating plan by means of which you 
can install your own outfit, seve one-third 
to one-half and take no risk whatever. 
Our two-year guarantee is absolute. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0., Chicago 
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G without warm! 

) reservoir. With 
ing closet, poresisin Uned 
serves, Just as shown in 
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Wanted! Young Men! Railroad! Firemen, 










Motormen, Conductors. Experience unneces- 
sar. Instructions by MAIL. Send for ap — 
cation blank. Give age, and name indlonagolin, bad 

a a == 


I. Railway C. I. No. 42, 
“AWAY. 
fe. intr nee We inst aan 908, ~ 
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FLORAL POST CARDS 
have the prettiest 
Post Cards and will give 


youcan get other beantifui sets also. us your 
name ap etaree and four I-cent A: pay 
postage, _ send 12 beautifal flor 2 
eee Si and tall sie our other sets. 

beauties. cus CcCo., Dept. 26 os 


Springfield, —" 


ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
te and comprehensive work ever published on 

which it treats. It is the first book 
f animal breed- 





authoritatively arrange The chapters which 
has written on the more involved features of 
and the relative influence of 


the 

amd reafing of live stock, Tlustrated.. #6 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

489 Lafayette Street, New York 
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te Lngend ‘of the Mocking Bird 


BY SARA E. GRAVES : 


M Cen’ many moons ago, when 











our world was young and the 

bird world was gay with colors 
uneoveted, and musical with songs 
that were unafraid, the children of 
the forest called a convention. All 
the wildwood birds were summoned 
from far and near, each to exhibit his 
personal musical talent in a prize 
singing contest. The best singer should 
be publicly proclaimed the superior 
of all others, while he who could not 
sing at all should be condemned to 
slavery for life. Sir Owl was ap- 
pointed judge, and from the judge’s 
stand in a dark hemlock he hooted 
forth his harsh rules and unchange- 
able decrees, 

The first bird called was the. lark, 
and he sang with such pure, exalted 
tones and liquid, gusking, spontaneous 
notes that all were delighted, and 
Judge Owl at once declared him quite 
worthy of honor, stating that he 
would be considered first in rank un- 
til some other had equaled or exe@elled 
his song. One by one the birds all 
sang and whistled and warbled their 
most prodigal strains, each trying to 
outdo the lark;. but, though there 
were many and beautiful singers, 
Judge Owl sagely shook his head and 
appointed them every one to rank be- 


low the lark, and from this there was’ 


no appeal. 

At last a plain gray bird was called 
to the platform; and, aware of his 
own defective condition, he very shy- 
ly and reluctantly came forward... He 
opened his mouth as if to sing a loud 
and rapturous strain, but not a sound 
came from his swelling throat, and he 
hung his head with the feeling of dis- 
grace that overwhelmed him. He had 
never heard the saying: “Not failure 
but low aim -is crime;"” he had tried 
his best surely, though knewing that 
his-tongue was tied, and had nothing 
to be ashamed of in his failure. 

But grim Judge Owl called out: 
“Hoo-hoot-too-hoo—away with him! 
He shall henceforth be: the slave of 
the lark. Let him work while the 
Jark shall sing and play continually.” 

Sad as was the fate of the gray 
‘bird, it did not embitter his heart, for 
he had with his infirmity a sweet and 
gentle disposition; so now he uncom- 
plainingly took up his new burden 
and continued to try to do his best in 
the little daily tasks allotted to him. 
And while he worked he listened ever 
to the lark’s singing over and over 
again in voluptuous songs; and wheth- 
er he gathered bugs for the lark’s 
breakfast or worms for his dinner or 
seeds for his supper, the voiceless 
gray bird sang over and over again 
in his heart the songs of his master, 
and went to bed at night with the 
lark notes ringing through all the 
dark recesses of his ever-busy brain, 
and longing for-voice to give them ut- 
terance. ; 

One day the lark fell il]; his throat 
was dry and parched with the fever in 
his veins. A robin flew past with ripe 
cherries in his beak. “Oh, Friend 
Robin,” faintly called the lark, “I 
pray you give me a cherry to cool my 
throat, I am so sick and thirsty. Per- 
haps ‘twill cure me; and you may 
have my gray slave as a reward.” 

“Cheer up, cheer up,” answered the 
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robin, “you'll soon be better; and 
while J have your slave I can easily 
gather more cherries. Take these and 
welcome.” 

The robin’s song, so blithe and gay, 
now cheered the heart of the gray 
slave and lifted it into the sunshine, 
so that his work. seemed light- and 
pleasant as he toiled on faithfully to 
give the robin ease and comfort. Day 
and night his head was full of the 
robin’s song, and: still he wished- for 
a voice to sing as Robin sang. 

So faithful was he, so uncomplain- 
ing, so true to his tasks, that the robin 
sold him to the wren who was a spe- 
cial favorite; and the wren gave the 
slave a new song to think about and 
learn in his mind, although the voice 
he so earnestly longed for came not 
For one reason and another this gray 
bird was passed along from master 
to master until he had served the 
thrush, the finch, the cardinal, the 
tanager, and many more of the sweet- 
est songsters of the forests and mead- 
ows, and all the while he kept his 
heart’ free frontenvy and bitterness, 
only conning their songs over and 
over ‘persistently, so that at last he 
had-hid away in hts own head all the 
songs of all the singers of Birdland. 

Finally, the poor slave fell into tne 
bondage.of Sparrow Hawk, a cruel 
master, who made his tasks grievous 
as never before, and one day beat him 
severely and left him for dead among 
the meadow grasses. But the woun1- 
ed slave revived sufficiently to drag 
himself to a stream of pure sparkling 
water that flowed through the mead- 
ow. Here he quenehed his thirst and 
washed his bleeding wounds. As the 
water revived him still more and 
soothed his pain, he lifted his head to 
thank his Creator for his deliverance 
from his brutal master and for this 
blessed gift of water. He opened his 
mouth, as he had so many times when 
no sound had come forth, and all his 
pent-up longings had been of no avail 
to rescue him from the anguish of 
Silent suffering. But now—listen! A 
burst of delightful melody gushed 
from his open beak. Then, as he 
suddenly realized that he was no| 
longer a mute slave, but a gifted song- | 
ster, the notes bubbled forth with-| 
raptu-c us expression, rising and rip- | 
pling through the clear ether in such | 
a copious, ravishing song as none had 
evér heard before that day. All-the 
woodland rang and echoed with that 
first sweet, triumphant song’ of free- 
dom. 

At the sound of these new-found, 
joy-filled strains the forest birds 
quickly assembled, fluttering, . flying 
from every direction as if summoned 
to another convention, And then after 
the first surprise of finding how mar- 
velously gifted the mute slave had be- 
come, each former owner desired re- 
newed possession. The Sparrow-hawk 
was sure of him: “He is mine and 1 | 
will have my own,” he cried fiercely. 

But Judge Owl arose in solemn dig- 
nity and « clared to all this mandate; 
“Friends in feathers, remember now 
what I have stated here before, for -it 
it a perpetual decree: He who sings 
belongs to none. The gray bird is a} 
slave no more. And Jet.me add that 
one who surpasses all in patience, in 
cheerful, faithful service, in loving 
kindness, and finally in skill as a 
singer, should much more properly be 
our king than servant to any. Hence- 
forth, to show our respect and love 
and willingness to serve him let us all 
hold our tongues whenever we hear 
the voice of this, the Mocking bird.” 

And to this day it is said of this 
same gray bird that there is no sound 
made by any bird near him that he 
cannot so successfully imitate as to 
deceive every one but himself, 


An Elephants Memory _| 











following story concerning the 
intelligence and gratitude of an 
elephant: } 
Some years ago, he said, I was sum- . 


A VETERINARY surgeon told. the 


moned by the proprietor of a famous | | 
show to come to his stables to attend | 


a female elephant. The great creature 
had stepped on a nail or piece of 
metal, which had penetrated her foot. 
She was in great agony, and long be- 
fore I reached the elephant stables 1 
could hear her trumpeting with pain, 


On entering, I found her standing | 


on three legs, swinging the sore foot 
slowly backward and forward. I felt 
rather nervous as I approached the 
beast, but the keeper told me to have 
no fear. The elephant, he explained, 
was a very intelligent creature. 

As I bent down to examine the 


my hair. Turning, f saw the great 
trunk behind me, and it suggested 
dangerous consequences. 

“I shall have to cut deep,” I said to 
the keeper, who thereupon spoke to 
the elephant in some tongue unknown 
te me; Then he shouted: “Cut 
away!” 

I made one gash with the knife, and 
felt the trunk tighten on my hair in 
a way that made my blood run cold. 
However, I screwed up my courage 
and again applied the knife. In a 
short time I had lanced the abscess, 
sprayed the foot and bound it up. 
Evidently the elephant felt immediate 
relief, for it relaxed its grasp on my 
hair and drew a long breath. \ 

Several months later I happened to 
be in the neighborhood of the show, 
and sought out the keeper to inquire 
after my former patient. 

She was well and hearty, he told 
we. and invited me to come and see 

er. 

On approaching the elephant she 
looked at me at first with indifference, 
then steadily end with interest, Then 
she stretched out her trunk and laid 
it caressingly on my head. Finally— 
wonderful to relate—she lifted her 
foot, now thoroughly healed, and 
showed it to me. She had not for- 
gotten.—[Minneapolis Tribune. 





The Hunter 
BY T. W. B. 


In the gray of the dawn the hunter 
bt - ou mead th tik whats ie le: Senesk alan 
wo 8s n 8 tores en: 
Dear Young Folks: I am 13 years For the glorious life that thrills his 
old and have dark hair and eyes. [I orm : x 
am staying with my Uncle Sid and Is the prize of “sport” at the hands 
Aunt Ella me yoine to school. I live on of men, 
a farm of 500 acres about a mile from « 
school. We raise White Plymouth = he oor ee ..oa eee 
Rock chickens, ducks, turkeys and Buoyant his craft and light his heart. 
have eleven head of horses. I am in God of the wild things guard them well, 
the 6th grade in my lessons.—[Anna See Re Oe er is the hunter's 
Richardson, Md. , , 
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Write for Our Hlastrated Stove Book 


‘ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL and FREIGHT PAID 


Oves P . Select any stove you wish, and we will send it, freight pre- 
Ther- See paid, allowing one year's approval. If not found perfectly 
mom- fe . satisfactory in every way, we will remove the stove and 








return your money without a cent of cost to you. 


Be Ee t AT FACTORY PRICES 


mean a clear saving to you of from §5.00 to $20.00 
jane? profit) and give you ss Gia : stove as yy 
can buy—guaranteed int writing andard for ears, thou- 
sands la ee Sverywhere fareiahed in aboeat designs, 
with every device for saving of fuel and labor. Write for 
Catalog—it 


will pay you. GOLD COM STOVE CO.,” 1 Oak St., Troy, N.Y. 
























Wounded foot I felt a light touch on | 








(Can You Solve This Cut-Out Puzzle? 


you tit will cut out these t pieces here illustrated and join them ther in their 












same shape make 


this look rd at first, but, if you will it fora 
minutes, you w surpr 


e 
i ‘how easy it is to do this and how fase it becomes. If you succeed in 
the picture, ‘*Touch Her If You Dare,” we want you to 






eigh places | 
1 have Sere, beautiful ture entitled “Touch Her if You en sight | pieces being i= 





correctly joining them together so as to complete 
paste them on a piece of paper and send to us. 
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stenciled designs with a hot flatiron as water, and held the nest and eggs } large size family package. 





For Everyday Wear 


OME dressmakers will welcome 
H ‘these attractive new styles 
which we herewith present. No 
2809 is a Boys’ Shirt Blouse and Knick- 
erbockers, the blouse having back 
yoke and with or without turn-down 
collar. Suitable for development in 
linen, duck, galatea and the woolen 
materials, Sizes 5, 7, 9, 11 ana 13 
years. 
No 2572—Ladies’ House Gown, with 
attached four-piece skirt. <A simple 

















- Serviceable New Styles 
mode for home wear. Will make up 
prettily in lawn, China silk or cash- 
mere. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch 
bust. 

No 2621—Ladies’ One-Piece Work 
Apron. A most convenient work apron, 
easily slipped on and off. Suitable 
for gingham, percale, linen and hol- 
land. Sizes small, medium and large. 

No 2739—Misses’ and Girls’ Sack 
Apron, with high or low neck and 
long sleeves or oversileeves. Plaid 
gingham, percale, linen and holland. 
Sizes small, medium and large. 

No 2807—A pretty design for a lit- 
tle school dress of challis, cotton, pop- 
lin or the checked materials. Sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

How to Order 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. Be sure to state 
size wanted. 


Banish the Drinking Cup 


I N the average country school, san- 





itation receives all too little at- 

tention and thoughé. Most coun- 
try schoois have the common drinking 
cup, and if there is no pump avail- 
able, this cup is repeatedly dipped 
into a pail of water. We have be- 
come so accustomed to this common 
usage of a cup, considering that a 
mere rinsing is sufficient to cleanse 
it, that a really pernicious ‘evil has 
become so firmly established as com- 
mon custom that it is almost impossi- 
ble to uproot it. 

As a matter of fact, rinsing does 
not cleanse the cup. There is an 
awakening all through the country 
on this subject. Even in some of the 
best appointed schools of the large 
cities, perhaps in a majority of them, 
the common drinking cup is still in 
use. The one advantage over the 
country school Je that it is not dipped 
inte the water which others are to 
drink. Now, however, in the various 
parts of the country the common 
drinking cup is being abolished. in 
its place a sanitary drinking foun- 
tain is being installed. In some places 
the individual drinking cup fs being 
introduced. 

The latter is, of course, the solution 
for the country school. Bvery child 
should be forbidden absolutely to drink 
after another child. Each child should 
have its own cup, and should be 
taught to bring it home for a thor- 
cugh washing in hot water frequently. 
Diphtheria, tuberculosis, throat and 
other troubles are easily transferred 
by means of the cup. Don’t drink 
after another yourself, and den’t al- 


low the child to do it. See to it that 
your district school abolishes the 


etre cup. 


Pa 


Sas 
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BETWEEN 
What I Owe 


BY ANNE H, WOODRUFF 
eee oo 

I owe to God a thankful heart 

For all His ‘ifts so kind; 
To all that home and friends impart 

Of joy, I am not blind; 
Ah, yes! for these I surely owe 
My thanks to him who loves me 


I owe Him my gratitude 
That I am His in youth; 
For this is my beatitude 
Indeed in very truth; 
I owe to Him my thanks each day, 
Who keeps me in the narrow way. 


i owe to Him my heart of hearts, 
To cleanse and sanctify, 
Whose Holy Spirit ne'er departs 
From those who to Him cry 
Who hears the weakest, faintest call— 
Ah, yes! for this I owe Him all. 


I owe Him all that I can give 
In service for love’s sake— 
The time I spend, the life I live, 
To order or to take; 
My cup of blessing to the brim 
He fills, and I belong to Him. 


The Open Forum 


The True Beauty of Home 

Our house is very convenient and 
arranged in every way so as to make 
the work easy. There is nothing very 
beautiful about our house, but it is 
home, home sweet home, and I know 
that it is the best that my husband 
can provide. A beautiful house is to 
be desired, but it is not as important 
as a beautiful home. Some women 
think more of a beautiful house than 
a beautiful home. We love the farm; 
some of the very happiest hours of my 
life have been spent in the garden, or- 
chard or meadow. Oh, the happy 
hours spent in Ged’s sunshine, and 
pure air. I know of nothing to which 
I should look forward with pleasure 
in the city. I should be very much 
pleased to see my girl a farmer’s wife 
if she should get as good a husband as 
her father has been and as good a 
farmer.—[Contented Mother, Mass. 

A Church Society 

Our churer has a Social Union 
which meets once a month, with one 
of the members, to sew. Aprons, 
quilts, hemstitched pillow cases, etc, 
are made and disposed of, generally by 
private sale. The proceeds go to the 





church. A five-cent collection is taken | 


up at each meeting. An accommodat- 
ing farmer with a big wagon gathers 
up his load of ladies, and thinks he is 
lucky to have a chance to. ride with 
such a good-looking crowd. In the 
winter we have all-day meetings, and, 
of course, a first-class dinner is served. 
{Mrs C. &, N Y. 
Mothers and Daughters 

We have a club which meets every 
two weeks at the homes of the mem- 
bers. This club was organized espe- 


. cially for the mothers and daughters 


to get ‘them interested in each 


other and to get mutuar help by ex- | 


OURSELVES 


aecw 2055 
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VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 


ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 


SEWING 


NE=" BEM MACHINES 


Have sewed their reputation for QUALITY fast to 
the heartstrings of over a million ee 


There are two special qualities which are the sole rty 
of these machines.—Confidence and Resignation. mee mee 
beneea name NEW HOME establish a confidence by 

pee ae at once to every want of the operator, always ready 
anc pola resigned to all kinds of sewing, self-adjusting to 
all thicknesses and kinds of material. There are no others as 
good. No others like them. 
Remember pe BEST IS THE CHEAPEST in the end. 
have Hy ennte Ts in all pa parts ts of th nid Sew ones , Apo new | ME” on 
ie of the wor ew nes ng name “ can 
be purchased from our authorized dealers cane Warranty mover runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. @. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Here’s re’s Something New 

















changing ideas and the exchange of | 


patterns and magazines. Everyone is 
made welcome, and as there are no 
financial obligations no one has to 
stay out of it because they cannot af- 
ford to join. We have light refresh- 
ments, something within the means of 
all. We take our sewing or embroid- 
ery and spend two or three hours 
pleasantly together to go home feel- 
ing better and with much to thjnk 
about.—[J. L. C., Vt 
What (thers Are Doing 

The ladies’ club in our town has 
been raising funds and working to re- 
pair the ‘cemeteries, which were in 
very bad’Shape, and are now going to 
try to raise funds to build a town hall. 
[Mrs E. B., 

The women of my town have a 
cemetery association and have paid 
off a debt of $500 on the cemetery, 
have improved it by resodding and 
the putting up of stone fences, -They 
give dinners and entertainments and 
interest former residents to donate. 
Now they are working to have an ar- 
Peto, well and windmill.—{A. F. C., 


es social society gives an enter. 
tainment every two weeks, and there 
must be something very serious indeed 
to keep any of the members from at- 
tending. Then we have box suppers, 
oyster suppers, rag tackings, end sew- 
ing bees, ali of which contribute- a 
great deal of waged to old and 
young.—[ Mrs Cc. O., Ark. 





The fellow who : says that all that 









From Kalamazoo 


You cafi save enough real money in getting a Kala- 
mazoo, to buy most of your fuel—pay your taxes, 
buy a dress or Suit of clothes or materially increase your 
bank balance. You get the best made—the most econom- 
‘cal—the most satisfactory stove or range to he had any- 
where at any price. With an actual cash saving of from 
to $40 on your purchase. Hundreds of thousands 
of satisfied users have told us this is true. 

We make it easy for any responsible person to own 

Kalamazoo. We are the manufacturers. You get 
lowest factory prices, 360-days’ approval test, and our 
onvenient terms. Take your choice— 


























Write for Catalog No. 100 and special terms. It 
gives you all the necessary information about buy- 

and using a stove orrange. Compare our prices and quality 
with others, prove for yourself what you save in buying a Kaldmazoo for 
cash orontime. Freighi prepaid. Sate delivery guaranteed. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


peWatevicviltevAuy 
Direct to You" 































































No. 23-A-2. Kazak Brussels 
Rugs. Beautiful Floral Pattern 
Excellent Parlor Bue, heavy 
goatee brusse 
Ie. paseres yr: 9 site bie. 9.58 
We will fill your ‘order for Rugs at the above price Cc. 0. D. with me sey of examinatio: 
provided you ¥ will se send us 25 bes cent deposit with order, balance to be remitted as soon os 
If goods are notas you expect, we'll refund the purchase price, 
our expense; our guarantee protects you. You run no risk. 


aie at Wrecking Prices 
canountve vacteup eee pet spree ST us 
‘oer & 


—- Ke y of designs than y: you can obtain 
other AL —— Cocapared with fromm any 
we save you 2 to BR -- 


eared wat store pri 
ith instal tment furniture 


: STi: * > far ae? 
3-A-22. Sarouk Axmin-§ No. 23-A-13, Khorasan Symrnas 5 
g Ad the best. I Good quality; high grade. 
= Size 6x of 











Ba oa pte All by furnt hings ge iius. 
Ay ome furnis! 
tare zou absolu 


our catalog are 
4 new rt Fo. We ‘oe not 


— ah py ey 
un! we can parchase at « rgain an ret fe A 
are ~ 4. in every sense of the from whole ° sale 


Regular 
$13.25 Buys This Beautiful] Write for Free Catalog og Ho.25 
D R ES 2 S568 so ue mammes mame 


It is mailed free to all who ask for it. 
rich | Lilustrates and describes thousands of 
wonderful bargains in Furniture, Cai- 
pets and Rugs of all kinds. Reproduces 
Floor Coverings in their exact natural 
colors true to life. It’s as easy to buy 


ers are constan 











publish tnis book. 
mail it to you free of charge if 
merely tell us where you saw 
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Pass t 


It won’t cost you a penny to reach 
out a helping hand to a great army of 
honest, hard-working and deserving 
men and women. 

Just your moral support will insure 
work, a living, and comforts which 
are now either partly or wholly de- 
nied them. ‘ 

How 80? 

Come on, let's have a look. 

You’ve often been importuned and 
many have been commanded by ad- 
vertisement or otherwise to “refuse to 
buy anything unless it bears the union 
label.” 

Looks harmless on its face, doesn’t 

? 


It really is a “demand” that you 
boycott the products made by over 80 
per cent of our American workingmen 
and women who decline to pay fees to, 
and obey the dictatesgpf the union 
leaders. . 

It demands that you ask the mer- 
chant for articles with the “union 
label,” thus to impress him with its 
importance. 

It seeks to tell you what to buy and 
what to refuse. The demands are 
sometimes most insolent, with a 
“hdélier-than-thou” impudence. 

It demands that you take away the 
living of this 80 per cent of American 
workingmen and women. 

Is that clear? 

Why should a small body of work- 
men ask you to help starve the larger 
body? 

There must be some reason for the 
“union label’ scheme. 

Run over in your mind and remem- 
ber how they carry on their work. 

During a discussion about working 
or striking in the coal regions, about 
25,000 men preferred to work, they 
had wives and babies to feed. The 
union men said openly in their con- 
vention that if the employers didn’t 
discharge these' men they (the union 
men) would kill them. 

So they dynamited about a dozen 
homes, maimed and crippled women 
and children, and brutally assaulted 
scores of these independent workers. 

The big boys of the union men were 
taught to pound the school children of 
the independent men. How would you 
like to have your littie girl shortly 
grown from the toddling baby who 
used to sit on your lap and. love 
“Daddy” pounded by some big bullies 
on her way home from the school 
where she had gone to try and please 
Daddy by learning to read? 

The little bruised face and body 
would first need tender care, while 
you ponder the inscription writ deep 
in your heart, by that Master and 
Guide to all human compassion, “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren ye 
have done it unto me.” Then perhaps 
you would drop to your knees and 
pray Almighty God for strength in 
your right arm to strike one manly 
and powerful blow for baby’s sake, 
even if you went to death for it. 

Helpless children were brought 
home, with faces black or bleeding 
from the blows and kicks of these 
fiends, teaching independent Amer- 
icans that they must stop work when 
told and pay fees to the leaders of 
“labor.” Thousands of men, women 
and children have been treated thus. 

From somewhere, Oh, Father of us 
all, we try to believe that You look 
with pitying eyes upon these brutal 
blows, cuts and scars on the many 
human bodies made in your likeness 


a and image. 


\ ‘They are beautifully and wonder- 
\ fully made, each the dwelling place of 
a Divine Soul. 

Is ¥t Your wish that they be crushed 
by iren-shod heels, cut by knives, or 
torn asunder by bullets and dynamite? 

Maly we venture to think that a 
long-suffering patience is extended in 
the ope that the men and women of 
erica may some day wake to a 
tion of the awful cruelties per- 
by this spirit of oppression, 















and t they will some time learn the 

Sy te es 
an 

freedoma ‘must be defended even to 

em itself. - ; 





















ADVERT 
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Our forefathers were used by the 
Infinite God to establish our freedom 
in 1776, and our fathers gave freely 
of their blood and treasure‘to estab- 
lish the freedom of the black. Now 
again it seems Weare called upon to 
protect our brothers and ourselves 
from that old-time spirit of tyranny 
which-comes up from time to time to. 
force people to obey tyrannous rules 
and bend the knee of the slave. 

In Wellston, Ohio, thirty Americans 
sought employment in a factory. They 
were seeking to earn food for their 
families. ‘They were bombarded by 
rocks and pounded with clubs in the 
hands 60f union men. 

One of the injured, John Branni- 
han, was taken to the city hospital 
with a broken jaw, crushed skull and 
other cuts and bruises. He was the 
father of two children, and was 
thought to be dying. Perhaps he did. 
I don’t know, but I sometimes won- 
der what the children said to Mother 
when “‘Papy” didn’t come home, and 
how they and the little woman got 
any food, and how they could place 
their wrongs before their own Amer- 
ican fellows. 

Mayhap sometime some kind person 
will equip a home where the orphans 
and widows of the victims of the 
Labor Trust may be cared for and fed. 

It would take a big home. It has 
been said there were 31 Americans, 
many of them fathers, killed in one 
strike (the teamsters in Chicago)}) and 
over 5000 maimed, many for life. 
That’s only one “lesson” of these bul- 
lies; There are literally thousands of 
cases wherein your fellow American 
has been assaulted, maimed or killed 
by these men. The same work is go- 
ing on day by day. Suppose you make 
a practice of picking out each day 
from the papers accounts of brutality 
to American workingmen who prefer 
to work free from the impudence and 
tyranny of self-constituted leaders (7?) 
than to be always subject to their 
beck and call, pay them fees and be 
told by them when and where to 
work, and for whom. You will dis- 
cover the same general conditions un- 
derlying all these daily attacks. 

In every case the workingman pre- 
fers to be free. He has that right. He 
then tries to go to work. He and his 
family sorely need the money for food, 
or he wouldn’t run the risk of his 
life. Many such a man has wiped the 
tears away and quieted the fears of a 
loving wife, left with a kiss on her 
lips, set his manly jaw and walked 
into a shower of stones and bullets to 
win food for the loved mother and 
babies. 

A good many have been brought 
home on stretchers, with blood oozing 
from nose and ears, some cold, while 
some gradually recover, and carry for 
life the grim marks of the “union 
label.” 

They are your fellows, my friends, 
and yet you supinely read the ac«! 
counts and say ‘“‘too bad.” 

Have you grown so calloused that 
you care nothing for the sufferings of 
these men who need food, and these 
helpless ones who rely on the life and 
strength of husband and father? 

Let us hope that soon you may be 
moved by a just God to rise in your 
might and by voice and pen, by vote 
and right arm you will do a man’s 
part in protecting yourselves and your 
brothers from this onslaught on 
American citizens. This cruel war- 
fare is carried on not always to raise 
wages, but to establish union control, 
kick out the independent men and es- 
tablish the “label.” 

Unfortunately, the “Labor move- 
ment” which started many years ago 
honestly enough has fallen under con- 
trol of a lot of tyrannical, vicious 
“men of violent tendencies.” 

There are too many to attempt to 
mame. You can recall them. They 
include men who have planned the 
murders of miners, teamsters, press- 
men and carpenters, shoemakers and 
independent workmen of all kinds. 
Many of them have escaped hanging 
by an outraged public only because 
juries became terror stricken and 
dared not convict them, . , 
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Some have been punished slightly 
and some, including the principal of- 
ficers of this nefarious crew, are now 
under sentence to imprisonment, but 
have appealed their cases. 

Right here some apologist rises to 


protest against “speaking thus of 
laboring men.” Bless your dear 
heart, it isn’t the honest and real 


workman who does these things; it 
is the excitable ones and the toughs 
and thugs who don’t work except with 
their mouths, but have secured con- 
trol of too many unions. I don’t even 
attempt to specify the criminal acts 
these persons have assisted or winked 
at in their plan for destroying free 
workingmen and forcing men to stay 
in “the union,” and hence under 
their control. The newspapers for the 
past 7 years contain almost daily 
accounts of the criminal, lawless and 
tyrannical acts against American 
citizens, and haven’t told half the tale. 
Right here it becomes necessary to 
say for the ten thousandth time that 
there are scores of honest, law-abid- 
ing union men who deplore and are 
in no way responsible for the long 
infamous record of the “Labor Trust” 
under its present management, but 
they don’t seem to stop it. 

The men who manage, who pull 
the strings and guide the policy have 
made the record and it stands, as 
made: by them. 

Examine, if you please, the record 
of a string of members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and you will 
view a list of crimes against Amer- 
icans, stupendous beyond belief. They 
defy the laws, sneer st the courts, in- 
cite mobs and are avowed enemies of 
the peaceable citizens of all classes. 

This band wields an iron bar over 
their subjects, and drives them to 
idleness whenever they want to call a 
strike or exact extra pocket money for 
themselves, 

Men don’t want to be thrown out of 
work and lose their livelihood, but 
what can they do when the slugging 
and murdering committee stands al- 
ways ready to “do them” if they try 
to work. 

The poor women and helpless chil- 
dren suffer, and no one dares present 
their case to the public. They must 
suffer in silence, for they have no way 
to right their wrongs, while the 
notoriety-seeking leaders carry out 
their work. 

These men cannot thus force op- 
pression on the weak and innocent or 
use them to bring newspaper notice 
to themselves and money to their 
pockets unless they can “hold them 
in line.” 

Therefore, with the craft of the fox 
and venom of the serpent they devise 
the “union label,” and tell the public 
to buy only articles carrying that 
label. 

Smooth scheme, isn’t it? 

They extract a fee from every union 
man, and in order to get these 
monthly fees they must hold. the 
workers in “the union” and _ force 
manufacturers to kick out all inde- 
pendent men. 

Can anyone devise a more complete 
and tyrannical trust? 

If allowed full sway, no independent 
man could keep working in a free fac- 
tory, for the goods wouldn’t sell, no 
matter how perfectly they be made. 
Then, when the factory has been 
forced to close and the employees get 
hungry enough from lack of wages, 
the workers must supplicate the union 
leaders to be “allowed” to pay ‘their 
fines (for not becoming members be- 
fore). and pay their monthly fees to 
the purse-fat managers of the Labor 
Trust. Thereupon (under orders) be- 
fore the factory be allowed to start 
they must force the owners of the 
business to put on the “union label,” 
or strike, picket the works, and turn 
themselves into sluggers and criminals 
towards the independent workers who 
might still refuse to bend the knee 
and bow the head. 

In the meantime babies and mothers 
go hun and shoeless, but who 
cares. e scheming leaders are 
trained to talk of the “uplifting of 


labor,” and shed tears when they 
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speak of the “brotherhood of man,™ 


meaning the brotherhood of the 
“Skinny Maddens,” “Sheas,” “Gom- 
pers,” et al, always excluding the 


medium or high-grade independent 
workers. 

Perhaps you have noticed lately, 
that the makers of the finest ha 
shoes and other articles have nal 
putting on the union label. Naturally 
the Labor Trust managers have or- 
dered their dupes to strike, lie idle, 
serap, fight, slug and destroy prop- 
erty to force the makers to again put 
on “the label.” But for some reason 
the buying public has been aroused to 
the insults and oppression behind it, 
and in thousands of cases have re- 
fused to buy any article carrying, 
what someone named, the “tag of 
servitude and oppression.” 

The bound and gagged union slave is 
fined from $5.00 to $25.00 if he buys any 
article not bearing the “union label.” 
Nevertheless, he, time and again, 
risks the penalty and buys “free™ 
goods simply in order to help the fel< 
low workingman who is brave enough 
to work where he pleases withouf 
asking permission on bended knees 
from the bulldozing leaders who seek 
by every known method of oppression 
and hate to govern him. 

If these poor wageworkers will thus 
brave fine and slugging to help out 
other men who seek to live a free life 
under our laws and constitution, can« 
not you, reader, help a little? 

Will you reach out a hand to help 
an independent workman earn food 
for his wife and babies? Or will you 
from apathy and ,carelessness allow 
him to be thrown out of work and the 
helpless suffer until they prostrate 
themselves before this stupendous and 
tyrannical aggregation of leeches upon 
honest American labor? 

The successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher in Plymouth church, Brook< 
lyn, says: 

“Union labor hatred for labor burns 
like a flame, eats like nitric acid, is 
malignant beyond all description.” 
But the other day, a woman repre< 
senting a certain union visited many. 
families in Plymouth church 
them to boycott a certain institution, 
* * * Alas, this union woman's 
hatred for non-union women burned 
in her like the fires of hell.” 

She was pitilessly, relentlessly and 
‘tirelessly pursuing the non-union 
women and men to destroy the mar« 
ket for goods, to ruin their factors 
and to starve them out. 

In the Frenck revolution only 2 per 
cent of the French people believed in 
violence, The 98 per cent disclaimed 
violence, and -yet the 98 per cent al- 
lowed the 2 per cent to fill the streets 
of Paris with festering corpses, to 
clog-the Seine with dead bodies, to 
shut up every factory in Paris, until 
the laboring classes starved by the 
score. 

The small per cent element in the 
Labor Trust which hates and seeks to 
destroy the large per cent of inde- 
pendent Americans sends out letters 
declaring “free” industries unfair and 
tries to boycott their products. If 
they could bind everyone it would 
bring suffering upon hundreds of 
thousands, immeasurable ruin w 
the country, and land it absolutely 
under control of the en now 
tempting to dictate thée'daily acts of 
our people and extract from each @ 
monthly fee. : 

There are babies, children, women 
and honest, hard«working and skillful 
fathers who rely upon the protection 
of their fellows, when they seek to 
sell their labor where they choose, 
when they choose, and for a sum they 
believe it to be worth. 

Every citizen having the rights, 
privileges and protection of a citizen 
has also the responsibility of a citizen. 

The Labor frust leaders may 
suavely “request” (or order those they 
can) to buy only “union label” arti- 
cles, and you can of course obey if 
you are under orders. 

Depend upon it, the creatures of the 
Labor Trust will, upon reading this, 
visit stores and threaten dire 
uniess all the things bear “the label. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


Pass the Word Along * 


They go so far as to have their 
women pretend to buy things, order 
yards of silk or cloth torn off and 
various articles wrapped up and then 
discover “‘no label,” and refuse them. 
That’s. been done hundfeds of times, 
and is but one of the petty acts of 
hatred and tyranny. “ 

Let no one who reads this article 
understand that he. or she is asked to 
boycott any product whether it bears 
a “union label” or not. One has a 
constitutional right to examine the 
article and see whether its makers are 
Labor Trust contributors and slaves, 
or are free and independent Amer- 
“jeans. 

T have tried to tell you something 
about those who are oppressed, vili- 
fied, hated, and when opportunity of- 
fers are attacked because they prefer 
to retain their own independent Amer- 
ican manhood. These men are in the 
vast majority, and include the most 
skillful artisans in the known world. 


They have wives and babes dependent | 


on them. 

These men are frequently oppressed 
and have no way to make their 
wrongs known. They are worthy of 
defense. That’s the reason for the 
expenditure of a few thousands of 
dollars to send this message to the 
American people. Remember, I didn’t 
say my “excuse” for sending it. The 
cause needs no “excuse.” 

Cc. W. POST, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
N. B. 

Some “parlor socialist” who knows 
nothing of the Russian Czarism of the 
great Labor Trust will ask right here: 
“Don’t you believe in the right of cer- 
tain workmen to ‘organize’? Oh, yes, 
brother, when real workmen manage 
wisely and peacefully, but I would 
challenge the right of even a church 
organization when its affairs had been 
seized by a motley crew of heartless, 
vicious men who stopped industries, 
incited mobs to attack citizens and de- 
stroy property in order to establish 
their control of communities and af- 
fairs, and subject everyone to their 
orders and exact the fees. When you 


see work of this kind being done, call | 


on or write.the prosecuting officers of 
your district and demand procedure 


under the Sherman anti-trust law, | 


and prosecution for conspiracy and 
restraint of trade. We have the law; 
but the politicians and many of our 
officers even while drawing pay from 
the people are afraid to enforce it in 
protection of our citizens, and now the 
big Labor Trust is moving heaven and 
earth to repeal the law so their ne- 
farious work may be mofe_ safely 
carried on. , 

But You. Why don’t you strike out 
and demand defense for your fellows? 

Put your prosecuting officers to the 
test and insist that they do 
sworn duty, and protest-to your con- 
gressmen and legislators against the 
repeal of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
Its repeal is being pushed by the 
Labor Trust and some big capital 
trusts in order to give each more 
power to oppress. Do your duty and 
protest. In this great American Re- 
public everyone must be jealous of the 
right of individual liberty, and always 
and ever resent the attempts made to 
gain power for personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

Only the poor fool aliows his lib- 
erty to be wrested from him. 

Someone asks “how about your own 
workmen?” 

I didn’t intend to speak of my own 
affairs, but so long as the question is 
almost sure to be asked, I don’t mind 
telling you. 

The Postum workers are about a 
thousand strong, men and women, and 
don’t belong to labor unions. The 
Labor Trust has, time without num- 
bers, sent “organizers” with money to 
give “smokers,” ete., and had their 
“orators” declaim the “brotherhood. of 
man” business, and cry salty tears 
describing the fearful conditions of 
the “slaves of capital” and all that. 
But the “confidence game” never 
worked, for the decent and high-grade 
Postum workers receive 10 per cent 
over the regular wage scale. They 
are the highest paid, richest and best 
grade of working people in the state 
ef Michigan, and_I believe in the 
United States. They mostly own their 
own homes, and good ones. Their 
wages come 52 weeks in a year, and 
are never stopped on the order of 
some paid agent of the Labor . 
They have savings accounts in ‘the 
banks, houses of their own and steady 
work at high wages. 

They like their daily occupation in 






their | 


MOT 


HERS AND DAUGHTERS 


| the works (come and ask them) and | 


are not slaves, and yet the Labor 
Trust leaders have done their best to 
ruin the sale of their products and 
force them into idleness and poverty. 

It would cost the workingmen of 
Battle Creek (our people and about 
3000 others) from $1000.00 to $2000.00 
a& month in fees to send out to the 
leaders of the Labor Trust, if they 
would allow themselves to become 
“organized” and join the Trust. 

Not for them, they keep the money, 
school the children and live “free.” 
That’s some comfort for white people. 

Once in a while one of the little 
books, “The Road to Wellville,” we 
put in the pkgs. of Postum, Grape- 
Nuts and Post Toasties, is sent back 
to us with a sticker pasted across it 
saying, “Returned because it don’t 
bear the union label.” 

Then we join hands and sing a 
hymn of praise for the discovéring by 
| someone that our souls are not seared 
with the guilt of being conspirators to 
heip bind the chains of slavery upon 
| fellow Americans by placing added 
power in the hands of the largest, 
most oppressive and harmful trust the 
world has ever seen. 

When you seek to buy something, 
look for the “Union label” and speak 
your sentiments. That’s an oppor- 
tunity to reach out a helping hand to 
the countless men and women in all 
kinds of industry who brave bricks, 
stones and bullets to maintain their 
American manhood and freedom by 
making the finest goods in America, 
| and which do not bear the seal of in- 





dustrial slavery, the “Union Label.” 
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At $3.04 we sell this guaranteed single 
barrel shotgun, automatic ejector, fitted with 
patent snap metal hinged fore end. This is 
identically the same grade of gun sold through- 
out the country for $5.50 or more. 
barrel is made of the finest carbon steel, blued 
finish, choke bored, 12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches. 
The frame is finely case hardened, fitted with 
improved top snap lever, strong bolting de- 
vice, adapting the gun to either black or 
smokeless powder. A fine pistol grip wal- 
nut stock with rubber butt plate, patent snap 
walnut fore end and metal joint. Order 
| by catalog number. 


No. GAt . 80 or 32 
carbon a 
wanted. Weight, about 6% pounds. 


Tiles: me: ie dbx Ws pe -04 
AMMUNITION. 
att: b> Se loaded with 3 creme cons 
1 ounce “bor 8-shot. 1 
der Catisldeee Price. per 100 80. 
Gostinias’ ahanamas toon toa ° 
No. 35 22-Caliber Smoke! 
as +g pneteenhetentone "938 
Ask for Sporting Goods Catalog No.535W; 
wonderful values in shotguns, rifles and — 
ers of all descriptions, also lowest prices on 
shooters’ supplies, hunting clothing, athletic 
goods, fishing tackle, etc., sent free on request. 


SEARS.ROEBUCK éiieaco 
FOR OUT DOOR WORK 
IN THE WETTEST WEATHER 
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THE GOOD-NIGHT JUNGLE QUILT 


Here you are, little needle workers, the most unique quilt you have 


ever seen! 


A quilt that you will delight to work, and that Brother Bob 


will delight to have on his bed. None of you can follow Colonel Roosevelt 
into the depths of the African jungle, but everyone of you can reproduce 
the animals which Colonel Roosevelt is hunting. And isn’t it a whole lot 


better to create them than to kill them? 
giraffe, monkey, springbok, zebra, antelope, 


Here are elephant, leopard, lion, 
hippopotamus, crocodile, os- 


trich, camel, jackal, rhinoceros, hyena an@ tiger. 


These animals are stamped on tan or blue chambray, 
Any little girl who can use her needle at 


worked in simple outline stitch. 


all can work these quilt blocks, and she will 


doing it. 


and are to be 


have a delightful time in 


You can buy this whole set of blocks at one time if you want to, or 
you can buy them in strips of four blocks to a strip, with the exception of 


the strip which contains the big middle 


blocks. 


The price for the entire set, stamped on fine quality tan 
w-ih 20 skeins of turkey red cotton, sufficient for working all of the figures, * 
is only $1.35 postpaid. Stamped on blue chambray, wit 
For a tingle strip of four blocks, with cotton 


work, it is the same price. 


to work, the price is 30 cents, postpatd. 
The number of this pattern is 743+. Order 


work Department, this office. 
by number. 


block, in which there are three 
chambray, 
white cotton to 


Address all orders to the Fancy- 
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Ways With Beets 


Beet Mayonnaise 

Rub tender baked beets after peel- 
ling, through a sieve, and to 1 cup of 
pulp add, teaspoon by teaspoon, % 
cup olive oil. Season with. a little 
French mustard, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, a dash of paprika and a pinch 
of salt. Mix thoroughly till smooth 
when set on ice and serve with cold 
meats. 

Pickles 

To pickle beets whole cook them 
and peel; pack in jars and place the 
latter in a boiler or “bath,” as for 
canning. When the water outside is 
at boiling point pour over the beets 
a@ syrup made of 1 pt sugar to 2 pts 
vinegar. Add to each jar a stick of 
cinnamon, a few cloves, some whole 
allspice and several slices (across) 
horseradish root. 

Chopped beet pickle is sometimes 
called beét chow chow or beet hash. 
Chop 2 qts cooked beets and to this 
measure add.1 qt chopped cabbage, 1 
teacup grated or sliced horseradish 
root, % teaspoon black pepper, 1 
saltspoon red pepper or one whole 
chopped red or green (not too fiery), 
and 1 tablespoon salt. If sweet pickle 
is desired add also.a cup of sugar. 
Cover the whole with cold vinegar; 
place in glass or earthenware jars, 
the former or tying well the 
latter; set in a cool spot. 


Sliced beet pickle ould Save 
poured over it hot syrup made o 
; v ir, “pepper. allspice and 


cloves, with some sliced or chopped 
onion, in proportion as one wishes. 
Make this syrup as for the whole 
beets 
Best Way to Can 

Bake or boil the beets as for im- 
mediate use, till tender. Young, 
whole, beets or larger ones halved or 
quartered, may be used. Have the 
jars ready in a water-bath; pack 
them with the beets; place in each 
jar 1 teaspoon salt and 2 (or one, 
only tablespoon sugar); cover with 


equal parts of boiling vinegar and 
water and seal immediately. 
Beet “Coffee” 
Use tender, sweet beets; wash, 


slice, place in a granite pan, spread- 
ing out well. Let the beets dry care- 
fully in a slow oven, turning once in 
a while. When perfectly dry remove, 
let cool and keep in paper bags or 
air-tight jars till needed. For use 
break or grind and steep as for cof- 
fee. 


Coloring for Icings, Etc 


Pare and slice thin, deep red beets; 
place in a saucepan with just a little 
water. Simmer only till juice runs 
freely; too long will spoil the color. 
Add an equal part of sugar to juice; 
drain out the slices; cook sugar and 
juice twenty minutes and bottle or 
seal in jars. 


> 





One thing about it, marriage makes 
a man feel kindlier toward his fel- 
low men, 
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“It Pays in. Comfort, Cash and Health to Wear 


Ruthsteins STEEL SHOES! 


Worn With Wonderful Satisfaction by Workers Everywhere: 


Easy on the Feet! Easy on the Pocket Book! 
One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs of Leather Soled Shoes 


Steel Shoes are setting the swiftest pace in-sales of any work shoes in existence, _‘Fhey are so strong and aurable, 
so easy and comfortable, that farmers and all classes of workers are simply aggewtS ied. . One pair will cutwear from 
three to six pairs of the best leather soled shoes you can aa *y 

There’s the w/most limit of wear in every pair of Steel Shoes—and comfort as long as you wear them. They are 
lighter than all-leather work shoes, with their thick and clumsy s. They need xo repairs! ‘They are absolutely 
waterproof and will keep your feet warm, dry and comferta nm the coldest weather, in. mud, snow or slush up to 
your shoe-tops. *Do you wonder that many thousands of workers will wear no other Kind of work shoes? 


Steel Shoes give Splendid Protection From Colds, | 
. Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Stiffness, Discomfort 


Steel Shoes are a8 waterproof as Rubber Boots, and keep the feet warm and periectig Bry, regardless of rain, snow, slush 
or mud—ne matter how cold the weather. They defy cold and wet, protecting the feet even from dampness and chill. 

Nifie-tenths of all cases of rheumatism, colds, and sore.throat result from wearing all-leather shoes which /aé or 
absorb moisture. «Pneumonia vften develops as the direct result of cold, wet feet.- Why take chances when Steel Shoes 
offer real protection, with comfort thrown in for good measure ? 


How These Wonderful Shoes Are Made 


Steel Soles and Sides—Waterproof Leather Uppers— 
Adjustable Steel Rivets in Bottoms—Hair Cushion Insoles 


Steel Shoes solve the problem of the Perfect Work Sho¢ for all time to come. 

The soles of Steel Shoes and an inch above thé soles are stamped out of a special light, thin, rust-resist- 
ing steel. One piece of seamless steel from toe to heel? Asa further protection from wear, and a means of 
giving a firm foothold, the bottoms are studded with adjustable steel rivets. The ‘‘Immortality’’ of the Sole! 

The adjustable rivets add the’ finishing touch of perfection. Practically all the wear comes on 
these steel rivets, When steel rivets wear down, you can instantly replace them with new rivets. 

And the rivets at the tip of the toe and ball of foot are the only ones that wear. Steel Shoes never ga 

to the Repair Shop, for there’s nothing to wear but the rivets. ~The cost is only 30 cents for 50 extra 
steel rivets. No-other repairs are ever néeded. : 

The uppers are made of the very best quality of pliable waterproof leather, and firmly riveted to soles. 
There is greater strength and longer service and more foot comfort in steel shoes than in any other work- 
ing shoes in existence. It’s in the s/ee/ and the Hable Teather, and the way they are put together. 


Secret of Steel Shoe Elasticity 


Steel Shoes have thick, springy Hair Cushiga Insoles, which‘are easily slipped out for cleansing and 
airing. They absorb perspiration and foot edors—absorb the jar and shock when you walk on hard or 
stony ground. They keep your feet free from callouses, blisters and soreness. 


Made in Sizes 5 to 12, 6 inch, 9 inch, 12 
inch and 16 inch High Styles 


Steel Shoes are made with tops of different heights, suitable for every purpose, from general field 
work ‘to ditch-digging : 

Steel Shoes; 6 inches high, $2.50 a pair, are better than the best all-ieather $3.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, with ex/ra grade of leather, $3.00 a pair, excel any $4.50 all-leather shoes. 

Steél Shoes, 9 inches high, $3.50-a pair, are better than the best all-leather $5.00 shoes. 

Stéel Shoes, 9 inches high, with extra guality of leather; $4.00 a pair, are bettér than the best all- 
leather $5.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, $5.00 a pair, are better than the best all-leather $6.00 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 16 inches high, $6.00 a pair, are betver than the best all-leather shoes regardless of cost 


Get “STEELS” and Enjoy Real Comfort— 
Then Tell Your Neighbors Aboutit! Order a Pair Today 


Learn, by actual test, the tremendous advantages of. ‘*Steels.”’ 
We will fill orders for ‘*Steel Shoes’’ direct from this advertisement, under a positive guarantée to 













































Send for our Book, “‘The 
Sole of Steel’’—or, bet- 
ter yet—send for a pair of Steel 
Shoes on the Order Blank Below. 





Good-Bye to Corns and Bunions! 
No More Sore, Aching Feet! 


You will not suffer from corns, bunions, callouses and bustered, 
aching feet if you wear Steel Shoes, They are shaped to fit the 
feet and need no ‘‘breaking in.’’ Easy on—easy off. No warp- 
ing, no twisting, no curled-up soles. The rigid Steel Shoes force 
the uppers to keep their shape. They ves/ the feet by affording 
support exactly where it is needed. 


‘Throw Away Your Old Shoes and 
Hot Rubber Boots! 


Don’t torture your feet in hard, twisted, warped, leaky, shape- 
less leather-soled shoes. Don't sweat your feet and make them 
tender by wearing hot rubber boots, felt boots or afctics. Throw 
the old things away! Get a pair of Steel Shoes and arn what 
Soot comfort really means. 


Save $5 to $10 in Shoe Money! 


.. As one.pair of Steel Shoes will outlast three to Six pairs of 
leather-soled shoes or at least three pairs of rubber boots, it is easy 
to see that the ‘saving in shoe bills is great. At least $5 to $10a 
year! A man who wears Steel Shoes doesn’t have to own three 
different styles of working shves. 


Save Doctors’ 
Bills! 


Steel Shoes pay for themselves 


Save Repair 
Bills! 


Steel Shoes need no, expen- 


refund the purchase-price promptly if, upen.inspectien, you do not find the Shoes exactly a$ represented. 
Be sure to state size of shoe you tear. 


Rémit the price of the ‘size ands 
We will ship shoes promptly, safe délivery guaranteed. | 


of shees:you wish. 
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over and over mgein Jn the saving: sive repairs—no ‘‘half-soling,”’ A Style of Steel Shoe for ' Oo 
of medicine an octors’ biMs. no new heels, no patches. ‘d 4 K 
The prevent sickness. The. thin . Steel. Soles are Every Use H r er an 
ear Steel Shoes and. you turned up an inch high all For. all classes of use requiring high cut -shoes.-su... « ‘#- 
secs not wher ane Colds, around - abet no cracks — as ditching, lumbering, huntiog, tig 12 inch or 16 : For STEEL SHOES . 
<heumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- or seams to hod »moisture or  jnch hich stee! shoes are absolutely indispensable. ‘The : : 
bago, Stiffness of the Foints and mud. You can ihstamtly replace sive see“ataetie possible ‘Arovectioa: Pe 4 : Steel Shee Co., Dept. 86, Racine, Wis. - 
other troubles and ‘discomforts the adjustable ‘Steel — Rivets We strongly recommend the 6 inch High SteelsShoes 8 _ Gentlemen — + 
caused by cold, wet feet. Keep _ when partly worn. The €x- + $3 a pair or the 9 inch High Steel Shoes at $4 a pair : Siehitebe sie f 
your feet always warm, dry and __ pense of keeping leather-soled for general work ander all conditions. Sak ge Be ee gt Sy eon eee } 
comfortable in Steel. Shoes. shoes repaired is often nearly Fill out, tear off and mail the Order Blank TODAY.  . 12 Payment for Wak sob cncen pair Steel Shoes, 8 
They protect your health and as great as the original cost of Se eae “hake ° 
save doctors’ bills. the ‘shoes Send Your Order for Steel Shoes Today Direct’ to -{ . *!”®-->-=---------- H 
BOOS BBS inen -2~bodekewee = 8 
N. M. RUTHSTEIN, Secretary and Treasurer §. POW snc nceecces cant State. as ' 
. : ; S Osanty 222 R.F.D = 
a : 
STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 86, Racine, Wis. | ice 
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Canadian Branch Factory, TORONTO, CANADA. 








